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In Replenishing Your Stock 
Consider NATIONAL 


Inventory has told definitely 
where your stock of garage 
hardware is inadequate. You 
will soon be in the market for 
those items you need to replen- 
ish and bring your stock to nor- 
mal. 


Before placing that order you 
will find it worth while to con- 
sider the advisability of buying 
NATIONAL. A direct and 
faster service, a better quality 
for less money and a closer sales 
co-operation are the advantages 
we offer. 


The garage set shown is our No. 
800—a set that has proven prac- 
tical in countless instances—and 
which is always a good seller be- 
cause economical to buy and | 
easy to install. | 





We make all other types. Why 
not let us estimate on your re- 
quirements. Catalog showing 
the full line will be mailed to 
you on request. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling Illinois 


NATIONAL 


GARAGE HARDWARE 
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Barker, Rose 
& Clinton of 
Elmira, N. Y., 
invite kiddies 
to try out 
vehicles 





Exceptional 
publicity 
obtained by 
means of this 
unusual 
method 


500 Juvenile Guests Increase Toy Sales 


T must have been a grand and 
: glorious Saturday in Elmira, 

N. Y., when 500 kiddies from all 
sections of the city entered the doors 
of the Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 
toy department in order to demon- 
strate for their own satisfaction the 
many different juvenile vehicles 
handled by this hardware firm. For 
the entire week preceding this won- 
derful Saturday the Elmira newspa- 
pers contained advertisements fea- 
turing carts, sleds, tricycles, veloci- 
pedes, autos, coaster wagons, toy 
wheelbarrows, scooters, pedal cars 
and all the other vehicles that chil- 
dren love. These, it-was announced, 
were to be sold at a special discount 
of 10 per cent. In a little box in the 
corner of the advertisement was the 
following invitation: 

“All boys and girls are invited 
to our store Saturday to try out our 
play vehicles. Everyone will re- 
ceive a rubber ball free.” 

The boys and girls responded and 
came from eight in the morning 
until almost midnight until 500 had 
visited the store. It was L. R. Clin- 





At the right we sce the cause—the ad- 
vertisement that brought the children to 
the store 














FPR 
52 100% OF 
CARTS -- SLEDS 


TRICYCLES 
‘ouze Play Vehicles 


OTHER 
Toy wheelbarrows, brooms, carpet sweepers, auto- 
mobiles, tool chests, work baskets, garden sets for the 
child’s practical use. 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


A large assortment of well-constructed, health-giving 
toys—built to stand the rough handling of small boys 
and girls. 





All boys and girls 
are invited to our 
store Saturday to try 
out our play vehicles. 
Every one will re- 


ceive a rubber ball 





free. 











We will deliver toys the night before Christmas. 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


109 LAKE STREET. Fourth Floor 
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ten’s idea, but it took considerable 
assistance from the sales staff to keep 
traffic moving. Mr. Clinton made a 
wide circular aisle space around -the 
fourth floor of the store. Carpet 
covering was put along this circle, 
which was to be the vehicle track. 
The track-was about 150 yards to 
each lap and the kiddies went helter- 
skelter around the circle, apparently 
striving for speed records. 

Each child was given a rubber ball 
with the firm’s name and address on 
it. During the day the sales on ve- 
hicles surpassed any previous single 
day’s sales, and Mr. Clinton tells us 
that the advertising results of the 
stunt were felt for many days after. 
This was held about three weeks 
before Christmas, and Clinton knows 
that a good many children went’ 
home that Saturday to ask their par- 
ents to buy some particular vehicle 
that took their fancy. Juvenile 
vehicles sold remarkably well for the 
month of December with this con- 
cern, and this scheme surely had a 
large part in creating the extra sales. 

One of the interesting points in 
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demonstrating vehicles to their hearts 
content 














View of the toy department of the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
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a live department 


connection with the advertising done 
on this stunt is the fact that only a 
small box taking less than one- 
eighth of the total advertising space 
was devoted to the invitation to the 
children. This is a fine point of ar- 


gument to prove that people read, 


a hardware merchant’s newspaper 
advertising and that they are suscep- 
tible to an honest advertised offer. 
It also brings out the fact that an 
occasional type rule box calling at- 
tention to a special feature that you 
have to offer attracts special atten- 
tion. If this box in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of Barker, Rose & 
Clinton influenced the visit of 500 
children in one day, particularly a 
Saturday, when most parents are 
busy shopping for Sunday’s needs, it 
certainly is a stunt worth trying. 

In the accompanying illustration 
you can see some of the children en- 
joying themselves on the vehicle 
track. To the right two electric 
washing machines can be seen. These 
were pushed to one side in order to 
give extra room for the toy demon- 
stration. Several children brought 
their parents, who were given seats 
near the washing machines. It 
would have been wasted time to have 
had these prospects in the store with- 
out giving them any sales appeal, 
- and it is a matter of record that sev- 
eral good prospects were obtained 
for the electrical department. 

The thought is that these unusual 





stunts bring new people into the 
store. Taking them to the fourth 
floor in the company’s elevator 
brought them face to face with the 
realization that Barker, Rose & 
Clinton: carried a, wide variety of 
-hardware items. Of course, many 


*6* them were well aware of the fact, 


but that Saturday enlisted many new 
patrons to the store who were at- 
tracted by the free vehicle rides for 
the kiddies. 


Passing the Word 


Some of the kiddies who came 
early in the morning told their little 
friends and this brought more vis- 
itors. And can’t you imagine some 
of the children going to school on 
the following Monday morning with 
glowing tales of their experiences 
of the preceding Saturday? 

The toy department of the Barker, 
Rose & Clinton Co., is, of course, 
augmented during the rush of 
Christmas holidays. During the 
year this company handles a fair 
stock of all kinds of toys for indoor 
use. . Their average stock of juvenile 
vehicles at all times, however, is very 
large. 

Mr. Clinton tells us that a good 
all year ’round demand is found for 
children’s vehicles. In the spring, 
summer and fall this company em- 
phasizes the health giving and muscle 
building qualities of the foot and 
hand propelled vehicles in its adver- 





“letters and méwspaper advertise- 
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tising. Parents are told in sales 
ments that when children spend their 
play hours in the open with vehicles 
bought from Barker, Rose & Clinton 
Co., they are making their bodies 
stronger without strain and are hav- 
ing rare pleasure in doing so. This 
style of appeal makes a very favor- 
able impression on the parents of 
Elmira. It is only natural to believe 
that the same tactics would help 
stimulate vehicle and toy sales in 
other sections of the country. 

Although some of the Saturday 
juvenile visitors were not fortunate 
enough to receive vehicles as pres- 
ents, many of them influenced the 
sale of mechanical toys, games and 
other indoor playthings which were 
displayed in full view to all who 
came in the store. 

If no other result had been noticed, 
the introduction of the company’s toy 
department would alone have justi- 
fied the expense and trouble of ar- 
ranging the vehicle track and vis- 
itors’ day. Mr. Clinton plans to try 
this stunt again in the spring as soon. 
as the weather is guited for outdoor 
playing. 4 


Warner Features Toys 


The Warner Hardware Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is well known to 
readers of HARDWARE AGE as being 
a live and up-to-date hardware mer- 
chandising firm. This concern main- 
tains a well rounded out toy depart- 
ment, where customers may pick 
from large and well-assorted stocks. 
In the Warner toy department you 
will find an excellent table devoted to 
the display of mechanical toys. The 
display embraces every known type 
of wheeled toy that may be pushed, 
pulled or rolled across the playroom 
floor. 

We are told that demonstration 
spaces for mechanical toys help in- 
crease sales more than any other 
single feature, and it seems a logical 
method. 

Both the Barker, Rose & Clinton 
Co. and the Warner Hardware Co. 
give toys full consideration with re- 
spect to regular window displays de- 
voted to the line. Needless to say, 
both firms derive handsome profits 
from their toy departments as the 
result. 








for your own toy department. 





New that you have read this story, why not think it over and adopt a similar plan 
This plan brought sales to Barker, Rose & Clinton 


and brought them excellent publicity as well. And remember that the child of today is 


the customer of tomorrow. 
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Turning $2800 
in Seeds and 
Garden Tools 
Three ‘Times 


a Season 


LTHOUGH the snow is still 
A in evidence in many sections 

of the country, the day is not 
far off when your trade will be call- 
ing for seeds and garden tools. Snow 
disappears quickly when the sun 
shines, and spring will be here be- 
fore you know it if you don’t pre- 
pare now. A survey should be made 
of your community so that you can 
ascertain the sales possibilities of 
seeds and garden tools. You have 
the early part of March in which to 
make your decisions as to stock and 
variety. If you have your goods on 
display the last week of March or 
the first few days of April you will 
undoubtedly stimulate the gardening 
instinct in many people who might 
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otherwise delay their gardening 


until it is too late. 


Three Turnovers in Five Months 


H. F. Dismer, Washington, D. C., 
does a strictly city window box and 
suburban garden trade in seeds and 
garden tools and turns this assorted 
stock three times during the season. 
Mr. Dismer estimates that his stock 
values on this line average $500 in 
truck farming seeds, $1500 in clover 
and grass seeds, and $800 in garden 
tcols. This means that this retail 
hardware store in the northwest 
end of the capital city turns $2800 
stock of seeds and garden tools three 
times in about five months. The 
mark-up on this line is sufficient to 


Se ee 
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offer good profits, and if this dealer 
can do such an amount of business 
with his rather limited field other 
dealers in the smaller cities with 
large gardens and lawns can do mut h 
more. 

Mr. Dismer says there are no 
secrets in his methods of doing a 
good spring business in all kinds of 
seeds and the necessary tools. He 
makes it a point to display these lines 
prominently early in April. From 
the first of April on, he and each of 
his salesmen ask each customer who 
enters the store, “Are you going to 
have a garden this year?” and, “Are 
you going to fix your lawn this 
year?” These two questions never 
fail to start the ball rolling to sales 
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When a customer buys 
seeds from H. F. Dismer 
of Washington, D. C., he 
invariably sees small 
bundles of selected garden 
tools at one side of the 
seed display. And he 
usually buys a set. Above 
is a typical Dismer dis- 
play of lawn and garden 
tools 
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or at least definite information on 
the prospects of sales on the lines 
mentioned. 


Real Service Rendered 


There are only two answers to 
either question—“yes” or “no.” 
When the customer says he plans to 
make a garden the salesman who is 
serving him finds out exactly the 
available garden space. He then as- 
certains the variety of vegetables or 
flowers that the prospect prefers and 
proceeds to offer some helpful sug- 
gestions on the preparation of the 
ground, the best method of planting 
that kind of seed, the desired fre- 
quency of watering the growing 
plants and then, of course, the su- 
periority of the line of seeds handled 
by the store. Mr. Dismer studies 
the theories of gardening and has 
his staff do the same so that intel- 
ligent information can be given to 
those who ask for it. 

This dealer tells us that he expe- 
riences very little difficulty in selling 
the prospect on seeds if the prospect 
intends to do some planting. When 
the seeds have been sold the pros- 
pect is shown the interior display 
of garden tools and the necessary 
hoes, rakes, sprinkling cans, spades, 
trowels and other implements are 
demonstrated and suggested. Dismer 
tells us that many an unsuspecting 
paint customer has spent $5 or $6 
on seeds and garden tools as the re- 
sult of this steady and systematic 
sales approach. 


Selling Sets of Tools 


A sales hint on garden tools is of- 
fered in the picture on the preced- 
ing page. At one side of the seed 
cases you will note bundles of small 
hand tools. Each bundle contains a 
shovel, hoe and rake, the three most 









Whenever a salesman comes your way 
With a “new line” proposition— 

Don’t shove him aside till you’ve heard his “say” 
To the end of his exposition. 

Don’t bound your sales by the “usual” things 
That are sold in the line you’re selling, 

But try the unusual, now and then; 

Be a sport—for a profit swelling. 


Just take a tip from your druggist friend— 
And check up the “stock” he carries; 
He doesn’t limit his trade to “dope” 
And never his brain he harries 
By thinking this is out of his line 
Or that belongs to some other; 
He sells all things that will turn a dime: 
From yours or the line of another. 
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important small tools for small gar- 
dening. A smaller or trowel size set 
may also be assembled and sold at 
a given price per set. This is a good 
plan, according to this dealer, as it 
gives the customers the complete 
outfit in one sale. 

If the customer gives a negative 
reply to first question on gardening, 
he is asked why. It is often dis- 
covered that poor results in previous 
years have disappointed agricultural 
instincts and ambitions of the pros- 
pect. Mr. Dismer may find out just 
why he failed to make the garden 
a success and in this way creates 
another lost customer to the cause, 
sells him the necessary material and 
gives him real service in the bargain. 
People frequently tell the salesmen 
that they live in apartments and 
have no garden space. Window 
boxes with flowers or small vegetable 
window boxes are then suggested and 
a suitable variety of seeds is offered. 
The window box demand has grown 
surprisingly because the sales staff 
in this store has kept everlastingly 
on the job and have helped to make 
them popular. 

Many people find the raising of 
any kind of plants interesting and 
are fascinated at the thought of 
growing something for themselves. 
Where the customer has adequate 
garden space the prospect of home 
grown carrots, peas or radishes 
means a sale on seeds. 

Mr. Dismer realizes that if the 
proper attention is not given to this 
phase of spring trade it would not 
be so profitable, but he has found it 
well worth his while to pay attention 
to these lines. 

When he feels that the prospect has 
given the garden due consideration 
and investment, he asks the second 
question in reference to lawns. This 


The Unusual Thing 


By William Ludlum 








With their 


The old trade lines no more are drawn 
“usual” old-time meaning, 
And everything fits in the line you sell 
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field, of course, is limited to those 
whose homes are surrounded by 
grass plots. Mr. Dismer has a list 
of such prospects who receive sales 
letters on grass seed each spring. 
The average person who has a lawn 
is very much interested in improving 
it either for mere outward appear- 
ance or because it increases the 
sales value of the property. Other 
people who keep their homes well 
painted have tidy natures and want 
to make their lawns a credit to their 
homes. 


Professional Gardeners Solicited 


This store has a mailing list of 
professional gardeners. This list 
brings in many large orders. It also 
keeps a list of his steady and large 
paint customers for mail solicita- 
tion on grass seed. Each purchaser 
of grass seed is a potential pros- 
pect for a lawn mower, garden rake, 
garden hose, reel and nozzle and a 
lawn roller. Mr. Dismer keeps 
their names on file and phones them 
a month later if they do not buy these 
tools when they purchase their seeds. 

Mr. Dismer does this business 
within the city limits. The dome of 
the Capitol can be seen from his 
store. His location is not far from 
the heart of the city’s business sec- 
tion, and is not a truly suburban 
district. 


Window Displays Help 


Frequent window displays on seeds 
and garden tools help to advertise 
these goods and help the sales staff 
make greater sales. In this. line 
with seeds you should consider 
hedge clippers, pruners, grass clip- 
pers, scythes, sickles, hoes, rakes, 
spades and trowels, as well as lawn 
mowers, lawn rollers, garden hose, 
hose reels and hose nozzles. 


That will tend to a dollar’s gleaning. 








Don’t limit you sales to the “usual” thing, 
But throttle your old-line caution; 

New lines, increasing your daily sales, 

Will add to your yearly “portion.” 


Whenever a salesman comes your way 
With a line that is new and clever, 

Dont turn him away with a hasty word— 
It is often the needed lever 

To boost your sales to a profit point 
Insuring a steady winning; 

The Unusual Thing—is the thing that sells— 

If yowll only give it an inning. 
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This shows the way in which 


ARCH 31 to April 7 is to be 
M National Baseball Week. This 

was decided at the recent 
meeting in New York of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Athletic Goods 
Manufacturers, in order to secure 
concerted action on the part of re- 
tailers in the matter of athletic goods 
displays, thereby stimulating con- 
sumer interest more effectively than 
could be done by isolated displays 
here and there. To further increase 
the retailer’s interest in National 
Baseball Week, the association of 
athletic goods manufacturers is to 
hold a window display contest. 


Timing Public Interest 


National Baseball Week is timed to 
coincide with the annual revival of 
public interest in baseball, golf and 
other athletic activities. During the 
spring and summer there will be few 
families in which some member or 
members are not interested in sport 
and athletics in one form or another. 
All of these enthusiasts are prospec- 
tive customers for the equipment 
required in their favorite pastimes. 
Consequently, the question of most 
effectively reaching the athletic pub- 
lic is now very much to the fore. 
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Get Ready for National 
Baseball Week! 
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In the sale of athletic goods the 
importance of a visual appeal by 
means of attractive window and in- 
terior displays cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The use of colorful and ap- 
propriate backgrounds are important 
adjuncts in centering the interest of 
prospective buyers; so much so, in 


- fact, that many of the manufacturers 


of sporting goods have prepared cut- 
outs and posters for just this pur- 
pose. When used in connection with 
a display of baseball, golf or other 
sporting equipment, posters and cut- 
outs are unusually effective, espe- 
cially where they suggest action. 
Photographs and snapshots of the 
stars in the various athletic fields 
have been found by many hardware 
merchants to be an extremely effec- 
tive means of arresting attention. 
At this time a photograph of Babe 
Ruth, endeavoring to reduce his 
weight in order to regain the laurels 
which he came near losing last year 
would be timely. Where photographs 
are not always available, pictures cut 
from the photogravure section of the 
larger Sunday newspapers are some- 
times fully as effective. In New 
York City, during the height of the 
baseball season, it is no uncommon 





the Ott Hardware Co., Santa Barbara, Cal., arouses local interest in sporting goods 


sight to see a crowd collected around 
a window in which is shown a news- 
paper illustration of some play in an 
important game, despite the fact that 
many of the window lookers had 
probably bought the paper from 
which the picture was cut. 
Stimulating Local Interest 

In the smaller communities the 
activities of the local team are usu- 
ally matters of local pride and inter- 
est, and there is no reason why this 
interest should not be turned to the 
account of the hardware merchant, 
after the winning of some locally 
important victory. A group photo- 
graph of the players, for example, 
could be secured and displayed in the 
store window in connection with 
sporting equipment. 

The posting of scores in the store 
window during the progress of im- 
portant matches is an effective means 
of centering interest in a _ store 
handling athletic goods, and the use 
of radio reporting now brings this 
means of attraction within reach of 
even the smallest hardware estab- 
lishments. 

Many people would play golf save 

















Here we see a section of the sporting 


Hardware Co., 


for the fact that they too frequently 
imagine that the game is an expen- 
sive pastime. Window displays and 
newspaper advertising aimed direct- 
ly at the removing of this impression 
would undoubtedly be productive of 
worth while returns. 


Removing the Cost Bogey 


The idea that goifing equipment, 
for example, would mean a consider- 
able outlay of money could be re- 
moved by listing the complete equip- 
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goods department of the Anderson 
York, Pa. 


ment necessary in a newspaper ad or 
on a card in the window. 

Such a list would be, approxi- 
mately, this: Wooden driver, $5; 
mid-iron, $3; mashie, $3; putter, $3; 
niblick, $3; half dozen golf balls, 
$4.50; bag, $2.50. This is a total 
expenditure of $24. That will give 
a start. Of course, an added wooden 
club or two will be desired later on 


and the player may want to buy one; 


of the better grades of bags, costing 
from $7 to $14. Golf shoes may be 


MEMBERS OF 


BASEBALLS HALL OF FAME 
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needed, but for around $35 a man or 
woman can get all the necessary 
initial equipment. 

Where a public courséis. available 
it would probably be advisable to 
mention the small annual fee, which 
gives the player full privileges. 


We 


Service Sells Sporting Goods 


The merchant who helps his com- 
munity learn golf helps himself to 
sell golf goods. The Garver Hard- 
ware Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has an 
indoor court. Nearly every day 
there are golf beginners in the store 
learning something about the game. 
A space about 60 ft. deep by 15 ft. 
wide is used. A net, at the rear, 
catches the ball. Several of the 
salesmen know the game and can in- 
struct the beginners how to hold a 
club, how to place their feet and time 
their swing. The result is that the 
Garver store helps make golf enthu- 
sists and golf enthusiasts are people 
who buy golf bags, drivers, irons, 
balls, shoes, etc. 

What the Garver store does, and it 
has tried it out for more than two 
years, many other hardware stores 
are doing in slightly modified form. 
The Peoples Hardware Co., Gary, 
Ind., brings the local club instructor 
into the store for the holiday season 
and he advises customers what kind 
of equipment to buy for Christmas 
presents. The instructor becomes 
familiar with the stock of the store 
and sends golf players to that store 
all summer long, telling them just 
what they need and that the store 
has the goods he recommends. 


$ 
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This is the type of manufacturers’ helps that help the dealer sell sporting equipment 
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tween “babes in the woods” 

and “aged in the wood.” For 
one thing, age seems to have taken 
the plural out of the forest—per- 
haps it’s because big timber doesn’t 
look so all-fired confusing to one 
who knows its trails, its moods, its 
meaning. The Woolworth Building 
probably looks smaller to the man 
who built it than to any of the rest 
of us, because he knows all about it 
while we are staggered with its im- 
mensity. 

Old men in business have always 
looked good to me—the kind that like 
to wear out rather than rust out. 
In most of the European countries, 
business men are ready to retire 
when the half century mark puts a 
red cross on their calendar, but here 
men seem to get their second wind 
about that time of life and begin to 
do their best work. And _ they 
should, for if experience teaches any- 
thing at all, a fellow should be wise 
to the curves of the opposing pitchers 
as well as to the strategy of business 
by that time. 


Veterans Know the Game 


A man cannot really enjoy any 
game to the limit until he has been 
a part of about every play that may 
come up. The Wagners, the Mathew- 
sons, the Pop Ansons can see more 
in a ball game than the peppiest of 
bush leaguers. When a man has 
learned a game well enough to see it 
all from the side lines his judgment 
is generally about right. 

Our business men generally stay 
in the game because they have a 
healthy hatred of folks who are not 
worth the space they occupy, and 
then because their interest is so all- 
fired keen that they can’t quit. 

During the past year I have vis- 
ited fully twenty hardware stores 
where the “old man’s son” was run- 
ning the business. That must have 
been because the “old man” himself 


"Pewee a big difference be- 





told me so and his pride in the 
younger edition was corroboration of 
good work well done. But in every 
instance where I spent an hour or so 
in the store, something came up that 
sent the younger generation hot foot 
to headquarters for further light on 
problems to be solved. 


“Ask Dad—He Knows” 


In one store the son, who is one 
of the best auto accessories men in 
the country, came to “Dad” for in- 
formation essential to seed buying, 
and the old-timer told him offhand 
what was essential and what to 
avoid. 

In another store the question of a 
farmer’s credit was a problem. This 
farmer had decided to purchase a 
portable saw mill which ran into 
considerable money. He wanted to 
pay a small amount and give a mort- 
gage on the mill for the balance. 
The junior edition who had worked 
up the sale at a good looking profit 
was keen for the business, but “Dad” 
shook his head. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that if I were 
you, Tom,” he said. “I did it with 
a shingle mill for Andrew Thompson 
about twenty years ago, and I learned 
that mills shrink in value about as 
fast as anything I know. Second- 
hand, they are a drug on the market. 


—‘and he knows 
the good apples in 
bad barrels” 
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Andrew didn’t make good with his 
shingle project, but he was a stub- 
born cuss and, sticking to it, he sold 
about everything he owned that was 
worth having to meet running ex- 
penses. Finally I had to foreclose 
on the mill, and I had one heck of a 
time finding another fellow with 
enough money and an inclination to 
tackle the job that had put a crimp 
in the Thompson family. I finally 
sold it on the installment plan to two 
brothers who had less than $100 be- 
tween them, and they made good. 
No, don’t sell a saw mill with a mort- 
gage on the mill alone. Include a 
couple of cows, a span of horses or a 
back forty of land, and you will come 
through all right.” Late that after- 
noon the son of “Dad & Son” landed 
the order a second time, and his 
mortgage tied up everything that 
farmer owned from a second plaster 
on his land down to a one-horse culti- 
vator. 


Knowing What to Avoid 


In small towns “Dad” knows whom 
to avoid. He knows that sociability 
ceases when charge accounts begin. 
He knows those men most likely to 
inherit an inertia to meet their bills 
and he knows the good apples in bad 
barrels. To illustrate this point: 

In a New England store only last 
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week I heard “Junior” telling the 
bookkeeper that Jonas Blake had 
wanted to buy an outfit for a crew 
of wood choppers, but that Jonas 
came from a family whose debt- 
dodging facilities were too acutely 
developed to warrant the risk, al- 
though the order would have amount- 
ed to considerably over $100. 
“Senior” sat. in the back of the 
office smoking a Blackstone in the 
immediate neighborhood of a sizzling 
radiator. He shifted the cigar to 
the corner of his mouth and, look- 
ing up from under a bunch of snow 
white hair which still 
bristled, said: “Now, 
‘Junior,’ it’s a funny 
thing about that Blake 
family. Silas, the fa- 
ther of that boy, 
hooked me for nearly 
$200 before you put 
on long pants. I guess 
his grandfather hung 
it on your grandfather 
right in this same 
store. There are three 
boys in that family. 
One of them is a sort 
of a general bootleg- 
ger and another is 
that chap that just 
came home from do- 
ing time in the State’s prison for 
peddling dope in Boston. They're 
bad—plumb bad—and you’d natur- 
ally think that any one of their 
family would be in the same class, 
but that isn’t the case. This Jonas 
is a good boy. I sold him a sap 
kettle when he was fourteen because 
he looked me in the eye and talked 
straight. You won’t find it on the 
books. I wouldn’t put it there to 
stare at me with his father’s bad ac- 
count if he didn’t come through, but 
I staked him and he paid just when 
he said he would. He married well; 
folks thought the girl was crazy to 
marry him, but she wasn’t. He is a 
hustler and he’ll make good. I’ve 
watched him, and in a dozen deals 
when he could have pulled the petty 
crookedness that runs true to form 
in the rest of the family, he came 
clean. I’d go out and hunt him up 
and tell him to take out all the stuff 
he needs for those wood choppers.” 


“Dad” Closes the Sale 


“Junior” laughed. ‘“‘Dad,’” he 
said, “you are a walking encyclopedia 
on the town. I’m tied up for the 
next hour and he may get away. 
Won’t you go out and find him?” I 
waited around to see the result. Half 
an hour later “Senior” and a husky 
young fellow in a mackinaw came up 
the street. They stopped “out in 





“these 


front” to talk a minute about some- 
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thing in the window. When they 
came inside, “Senior” called his son 
over and said, “Joe, I want you to 
get better acquainted with Jonas 
Blake. He’s been a good friend of 
mine ever since he started in the 
maple sugar business, and that is a 
long time ago—isn’t it Jonas?” 

Did they couple up? Well, I’ll say 
they did—$116 was the charge. 

It’s a strange thing, but these old- 
timers in a day when travel was 
tough going on a buckboard seem to 
have known their country customers 
better than their sons do now, when 








old timers seem to have known their country customers” 


automobiles get us over the ground 
so rapidly. In the old days, the old 
man wouldn’t have thought of driv- 
ing by a country customer’s home 
without stopping; now—well, we 
seem to hate to put on the brakes 
when she’s rolling good. 


The Head Still Works 


One loquacious old chap I met up 
in a New Hampshire hardware store 
last summer summed it up this way: 
“I’m getting pretty old and I can’t 
do handsprings on the sidewalk to 
attract trade, but by jingo! I ain’t 
too old to work my head, and when 
I do meet up with folks they most 
generally buy something.” That 
old “aged in the wood” has no “babe 
in the woods” to turn his business 
over to when the time comes, so with 
one brogan on the brink he is cheer- 
fully making the best of things and 
incidentally banking about $4,000 a 
vear from a general store that runs 
strongly to hardware. 

Once in a while a young man’s 
store burns to the ground and the 
local papers, after a glowing account 
of the blaze, end up with the ashes 
when they say, “the building and 
stock were a total loss.” 

Somewhere along the route old 
business men have learned the econ- 
omy and the necessity of a proper 
amount of fire insurance. Some of 
them have had it burned in, and 
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while they may forget to cash dis- 
count a bill occasionally, they would 
no sooner. overlook an _ insurance 
premium than they would Old Set- 
tlers’ Day at the county fair. 

Youth sometimes gets the idea 
that woolen socks and suspenders are 
the emblems of old men who have 
settled down to watch the procession 
go by, but the young fellow who al- 
lows himself to forget that in a life- 
time a merchant of yesterday met 
just about everything we encounter 
today is apt to overlook a real bet. 

There isn’t any real 
difference between 
getting stuck for the 
price of an automobile 
today or for the price 
of a Canastota wagon 


in the yesterdays. 
The drummers of 
“Dad’s” generation 


were a lot more in- 
clined to load a buver 
up (both in merchan- 
dise and bonded 
goods) than are the 
salesmen we meet. 
Credit, transporta- 
tion, display, help, col- 
lections, taxes and 
rent were a part of his daily grind 
when most of us were playing drop 
the handkerchief, yet some fellows 
smile when the “Old-Timer” makes 
suggestions. 

The young business man _ who 
torms intimate friendships with the 
old business men of his town and 
talks over his business problems with 
them frequently taps a gold mine 
while his competitors are chasing 
rainbows. 

Most of our mistakes were made 
before. Originals are rare. Think 
it over and talk it over with the 
“Old Man.” They say you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. Don’t 
try it. Put in your time trying and 
learning old tricks from one ‘who 
knows them. 


Cultivate These Men 

Look up the number of business 
men who fail. The percentage is 
startling. Old men who remained in 
business through thick and thin over 
long stretches of years must have 
been a heap better than the average. 
There are several such men in your 
town. Cultivate them. They like to 
feel remembered and they know 
things worth learning. Clemenceau 
in “civies” and Foch in uniform were 
the great men of France during the 
World War. Look up their ages. 
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EDITORIAL 


For Manufacturers 


UR pleasures mold our personalities and 

opinions more than we realize. The pleas- 
ures and pastimes of a nation work with the 
laws of change and growth and play an impor- 
tant part in helping to crystallize that fluid of 
thought frequently referred to as the national 
character. 

Automobile touring in America has become, 
for a large percentage of our population, one of 
the most popular of pleasures. For many it has 
made geography comprehensible; it has helped 
others to balance their senses of proportion; it 
has quickened the hearts and faculties of thou- 
sands, and it has enabled a portion of one-half 
of expectant humanity to see how a hopeful 
fraction of the other half continues to live, de- 
spite the degradations of squalor, the enerva- 
tions of luxury, the imbecilities of politics and 
the inexorability of change. 

With the exception of the amazing growth of 
the industrial cities, motoring has probably done 
more than anything else to influence the develop- 
ment of outdoor advertising. Every once in a 
while outdoor advertising signs are criticized as 
inartistic blots and smudges despoiling the clear 
serenity of sky and plain and ravaging the 
rugged grandeur of the hills. But the signs con- 
tinue to stand and challenge attention, thus ful- 
filling their intended purpose. 

Advertising is as necessary for the mainte- 
nance of quantity sales as fuel is for the main- 
tenance of quantity production. Therefore 
manufacturers order it, pay for it and believe 
in it. 

But the thing that surprises and disappoints 
many tourists is not the number and variety of 
advertising signs that stand upon the lonely 
slopes and crowd the populous valleys of Ameri- 
ca. The total absence of any sign, name or sym- 
bol on many of the factories throughout the coun- 
try is what perplexes the business man when he 
is touring. 

The highways are banked with signs and slo- 
gans, and the hills bristle with recommendations. 
It is only natural, therefore, when a tourist 
turns a bend in the road and comes upon a 
beehive of modern industry that he should be 
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curious enough about it to wonder whether or 
not it produces some of the things that he, per- 
haps, sells, uses or desires. In many instances 
the only way he can ever know what factory he 
has come upon is by getting out of his car and 
making inquiries, which very few, of course, 
ever take the trouble to do. 

Strange as it may seem, several tourists of 
our acquaintance recently agreed among them- 
selves on this point. The agreement in sub- 
stance was that the negligence of manufacturers 
in not painting their names and what they make 
on their factories is one of the hardest things 
to understand and one of the easiest things to 
correct in America today. 


* 


An executive, under his mask, is as 
human as the office boy, and sometimes 
quite as foolish. 


* * 


Mail Order Troubles 


REDERICK MERISH, an efficiency engi- 

neer, recently told the readers of the New 
York Tribune some of the difficulties that the 
mail order houses have to contend with in spite 
of systems warranted as fool-proof. He men- 
tions that it is a common thing for an order to 
pass through fifty hands before it reaches the 
packer in the shipping room. 

There the packer must work fast in order to 
hold his job. Occasionally it happens that an 
air rifle is sent to a customer who ordered a 
corset, and sometimes a woman who is anx- 
iously waiting for a floor mop receives a hair 
switch instead. Mistakes of this kind contribute 
to the happiness and prestige of the local mer- 
chant and lose customers for the mail order 
house. 

The hardware dealer who has the goods: in his 
store, who makes it a point to render prompt 
and attentive service and who takes the trouble 
to inform the people of his community about 
some of the facts connected with mail order 
prices, overhead costs, systems and practices 
should find his ingenuity pleasantly stimulated 
and his turnover rapid. 
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A fine example of balance 


O succeed at show-card writing 

the beginner must work by a 

plan of systematic practicing. 
Spasmodic spurts here and there 
when the spirit moves one will only 
result in an absolute lack of interest 
later on. While artistic ability is 
naturally advantageous, it is not at 
all necessary that one should be an 
artist in order to learn simple show- 
card lettering. After the awkward 
stage of learning to manipulate the 
brush has passed, satisfactory re- 
sults depend entirely on the amount 
of time the beginner is willing to de- 
vote to practice. 

To become proficient at anything 
that is worth while involves a lot of 
practice. The art of salesmanship, 
guessing the weight of a pound of 
nails or learning to play golf cannot 
all be learned in a few weeks. 
Neither can show-card writing be 
learned in a few weeks. First of all 
the most necessary thing is interest 
—the desire to learn. Show-card 
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The Advantages of the 


Poster 


Alphabet 


in Show-Card Writing 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


writing must appeal to the student. 
The writér has been successful in 
teaching disabled soldiers in Europe 
to write show-cards even with their 
left hands and by the same method 
as has been published in HARDWARE 
AGE. With these facts established, 
it is an easy matter for the average 
man with all his senses alert to take 
advantage of this opportunity to in- 
crease his earning power. The 
writer is always glad to answer any 
question by mail which readers may 
want to know if a stamped envelope 


is inclosed. Address communica- 
tions HARDWARE AGE editorial de- 
partment. 


A simple and inexpensive outfit 
for a beginner should consist of 
three red sable show-card brushes, 
Nos. 6, 8 and 12; one-half dozen 
Soennecken steel lettering pen 
points, and three 2-oz. jars of water 
color show-card ink, black, red and 
blue. One yardstick or “T” square 
and a few sheets of cardboard 
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(wrapping paper or newspaper will 
do just as well as cardboard for prac- 
tice work). 

The best plan to establish in prac- 
ticing is to devote a few minutes 
each day studying the alphabet in 
installments of six or more letters at 
a time. Don’t just try to copy the 
letters, but learn the different ele- 
mentary strokes as shown here. For 
instance, in order to construct the 
capital letter H the beginner must 
first be able to make straight up- 
right or perpendicular strokes. Then 
plumb horizontal strokes. The ar- 
rows and numbers indicate just how 
these separate strokes are joined to- 
gether to form the perfect letter. 

The great advantage of this poster 
alphabet is that it does not tie the 
beginner down to any strict orthodox 
rule of crossing a t¢ or dotting an i, 
but allows plenty of freedom and 
room for originality on the part of 
the student. Take, for example, the 
lower-case létters where two or more 


This plate shows the 
method of making the 
letters contained in the 
second instalment of 
the poster alphabet. 
Follow the arrows 
and you'll get it 
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This Style of Lettering is not 
Governed by Hardand Fast Rules 
and Allows Freedom and Room 


for Originality—Some Worth 
While Advice for the Student 


different designs are shown of each 
letter. Notice how these letters are 
condensed or extended. This is con- 
venient where space is limited or to 
extend a word to make all lines of 
lettering even. 

The best results will be had in 
practicing if the letters are kept 
within 1% in. to 2 in. in height. The 
hand should rest on the card in the 
same manner as it would if you were 
writing with a pencil or fountain 
pen. The brush is held in precisely 
the same manner as you would a 
pencil. Remember when making cir- 
cular strokes such as those forming 
the letter O that the brush responds 
to the slightest touch, and that very 
little pressure is necessary in order 
to produce the shaded or thickest 
part of a letter. The brush should 
be constantly wiped on a smooth 
piece of card each time it is dipped 
in the color in order to distribute the 
ink or color evenly through the 
hairs, also to keep the point of the 


This show-card clear- 
ly demonstrates the 
artistic possibilities of 
the poster alphabet. 
Note the final sweep 
of the “y” and “R” in 


the second line 


brush in perfect chisel edge shape. 

Poster lettering is used almost ex- 
clusively for window display cards, 
and if possible an illustration or cut 
of the merchandise advertised should 
be pasted on the card. The pages of 
HARDWARE AGE offer many helpful 
suggestions in reading matter and 
advertising cuts or pictures which 
are valuable for the writer. A small 
pair of scissors with sharp points 
will be found very useful in cutting 
out these pictures. 

A poster should be plain but bold 
in design. The reading matter or 
text should be brief so it may be 
understood at a glance. The colors 
should be warm in tone, pleasing to 
the eye and well blended. For in- 
stance, as blue is a cold color, it 
should be used in company with a 
little touch of orange or red. The 


composition should be carefully bal- 
anced and should avoid any repeti- 
tion in phrasing. 

In the first chapter of this alpha- 
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An example of effective display 


bet the method of “boxing” reading 
matter was explained. In this 
chapter is shown another method of 
lay-out. This is called “left to right 
balance” and is about the easiest 
method of all as the dead center of 
card is. discarded entirely. The 
reading matter is grouped on top at 
the left, and at the bottom of the 
card at the right. The advantage 
of this is that, while all lines of let- 
tering must start on a line, they do 
not have to stop on a line as in the 
box formation. 

The show cards illustrated here- 
with are one-half sheets measuring 
14 x 22 in., the cardboard is of 
eight-ply thickness and of a light 
grey tint. The lettering is done in 
regular white show card ink, and is 
shaded in a dull black. A No. 6 
brush was used for the smaller let- 
tering and a No. 12 red sable brush 
for large letters. The pictures were 
cut from advertising pages of 
HARDWARE AGE. 
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“The Dow’lo of Selling 


‘PUYROM the first day I set foot in a hardware 
store it seemed as though someone was con- 
tinually telling me how to do certain things. 

They to:d me how to sweep the store properly, how 
to dust the goods, how to tie packages, how to un- 
pack shipments, how to clean a show case, and how 
to make out sales slips. As I look back on my ex- 
periences of those cub days I often wonder why 
they never put me wise in regard to the things not 
to do. It is really surprising how many sales are 
lost every year because the salesman has not been 
told the things he should not do. Some of them are 
so apparent I almost hesitate to tell them, but the 
memory of the many things I did not know about 
selling when I first started ‘“‘clerking,’’ makes me 
think that perhaps some of the boys today could 
profit by my early mistakes. 

I am not going to preach, I’m just going to sum 
up in a concise manner some of the more prominent 
don’ts of retail selling. I’ve already warned you 
against your saying, “Something for you today?” 
and “Will that be all?” so I’ll leave those two don’ts 
out of the list and begin with this one: Don’t say 
“This is what you want.” It antagonizes a cus- 
tomer. He wants to at least imagine that he does 
his own thinking and his own deciding. Say in- 
stead, “If this is the type of article you are looking 
for I feel very sure it will give you complete satis- 
faction.” 

Don’t delay a customer when he shows that he is 
really in a hurry to leave. Instead, help him to get 
his buying done quickly and send him away with a 
feeling that you have enjoyed helping him. There 
is nothing but danger in holding a customer who is 
really in a hurry to get away. 

Don’t be too familiar. A great many people resent 
anything that savors of undue familiarity. Sar- 
casm, familiarity and misplaced witticisms have 
lost many sales. 

Don’t grovel. There is nothing dishonorable in 





the selling of reputable merchandise. There is noth- 
ing to apologize for. If you do your work well you 
are doing the customer a real service. Look him 
straight in the eye and talk to him as man to man, 
using the natural courtesy that is his due. People 
lose confidence in timid, apologetic salesmen. 

Don’t just talk. Say something worth while and 
say it with conviction born of faith in yourself and 
the goods you are selling. 

Don’t make exaggerated claims. Keep away from 
superlatives. If you make claims so strong that 
your customer has reason to doubt them, he will 
begin to doubt even your reasonable statements. 

Don’t talk politics in the store. Every man is 
touchy about his politics and his religion. Besides, 
you are being paid to sell goods and not political 
policies. 

Don’t regard a sale as the “putting over” of some- 
thing on somebody. Instead, regard the customer 
as a friend on whom you wish to confer a favor. 
Put yourself in his place and do as you would be 
done by. 

Don’t argue. It never pays. Change the con- 
versation and gradually bring it around your way. 
If the boss wants some one to argue, he will hire a 
lawyer. 

Finally—don’t loaf on the job. Customers like to 
trade with a man who seems busy and shows pep. 
As some one has said, “The trouble with being .a 
loafer is that you don’t know what to do when 
a holiday comes around.” 

If you will just smile, do your best and keep 
these don’ts in mind the boss won’t have to go 
outside for a new department head when the old one 
takes a bigger job. 
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A. L. Jameson Re-elected President for , 


T takes more than a spell of un- 
| usual weather to cool the ardor of 

a true Oregon hardware man, and 
so, while the entire Pacific Northwest 
wrestled with a storm, the Oregon Re- 
tail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion went calmly about the business of 
holding its seventeenth annual conven- 
tion, Feb. 14, 15, 16, at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Not only that, 
but those Oregon merchants proceeded 
to make it the best convention in their 
history. 

A. L. Jameson of McMinnville round- 
ed out his fourth consecutive year as 
president in a blaze of glory, and has 
now settled down to make the fifth 
year even better than the last. Sec- 
retary E. E. Lucas and his brother, 
Will Lucas, kept the convention grooves 
well lubricated, and everybody did their 
part to put things over. 

Much of the discussion of the ses- 
sions centered on ways and means to 
aid the farmer customer, and resolu- 
tions toward that end were passed 
unanimously. There was no friction, 
no bickering, just good-fellowship and 
work. There were some complaints, 
however, to the effect that some job- 
bers were making a practice of selling 
goods at retail. 

The work of the convention in de- 
tail ran as follows: 


President Jameson is Optimistic 


Wednesday morning, Feb. 14, the 
delegates registered and renewed ac- 
quaintanceships, but promptly at 1.30 
p. m. President Jameson called his con- 


Fifth Consecutive Term 


vention together for active service. 
There was the usual welcome extended, 
this time by Hon. George L. Baker, 
mayor of Portland, after which Presi- 
dent Jameson delivered his annual ad- 
dress. 

He began by reviewing the activities 
of the association during the past year 
and recited a record of which he was 
justly proud. He pointed with especial 
pride to the growth in membership, 
which now numbers over 200 retail 
dealers. According to President Jame- 





President A. L. Jameson 


son, every retail merchant has a duty 
to perform in building up the associa- 
tion and in rendering better service to 
the community in which he lives. 

He then went into the subject of mu- 
twal insurance and advised the dealers 
te get solidly behind their own com- 
pany. 

In regard to conditions, he was op- 
timistic, declaring that the tide had 
definitely turned for the better. Busi- 
ness sentiment, he declared, had become 
much more optimistic throughout the 
West. He modified his optimism, how- 
ever, by declaring that success could 
only come when the individual dealers 
had regulated their businesses to 
grasp the opportunity. He declared 
the two essentials of business to be 
turnover and decreased overhead. 


Strong Hits the Slackers 


Orno Dale Strong, publisher of the 
New West Trade, came next with a 
strong address on “Who Are the Slack- 
ers Now?” 

Mr. Strong declared that our present 
troubles are not due to the present re- 
lationship of prices and wages, since 
these are bound to automatically adjust 
themselves. Neither are they due to 
the relations of labor and capital, nor 
to the fact that many producers have 
not been getting costs out of their 
produce. The cause for the distorted 
relationship between what the farmer 
pays for what he buys and what he 
gets for what he sells is to be found 
in big crops, high freight rates, indus- 
trial wages, foreign depressions and 
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The Multnomah Hotel, where the convention was held 


strikes. Farming, he said, will again 
become profitable due to three main 
forces: more efficient management, 
slightly lower wages for farm labor 
and slightly higher prices for the farm 
produce. 

The real root of our trouble he de- 
cl&red to be mental, in that people gen- 
erally have gone too far away from 
the simple and wholesome principles 
of their forefathers. He concluded by 
saying that all of our troubles of the 
recent past and the present are but bit- 
ter medicine which will eventually cure 
our economic ills. 


Sheets Talks Better Merchandising 


The final address of the session was 
delivered by Secretary H. P. Sheets of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and dealt with “Better Methods of 
Merchandising.” 

According to Mi. Sheets, the cost of 
distribution is one of the most press- 
ing problems business men face today. 
He cited the criticisms leveled at re- 
tail merchants, and then quoted from 
the report of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, which, after a 
thorough study of six retail lines for 
the period from 1913 to 1921, absolved 
all these retailers from having taken 
exorbitant profits. 

He then took up matters pertaining 
to better business methods and empha- 
sized the great importance of turning 
the merchant’s stock more often in a 
year. If the efficient grocer can turn 
his stock ten times a year, he said, it 
surely should be possible for the effi- 
cient hardware man to turn his stock 
four or five times. Such results can 
only come, he added, from the finding 
and eliminating of dead stock and du- 
plicating lines and the reduction of 
slow-moving goods by constant watch- 
fulness and careful, frequent buying. 
He closed with the assertion that dis- 
tribution today is on trial, and that 
the verdict will depend upon how well 
those engaged in it are able to present 





their case by increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs. 


Pointers on Selling Electric Appliances 


The leading address of the Thursday 
morning, Feb. 15, session was that of 
R. W. Turnbull of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Co. on the subject “Should 
the Dealer Sell Electrical Household 
Appliances?” 

According to Mr. Turnbull, they not 
only should but they already do. In 
the selling of a specialty like the elec- 
trical appliance, he said, there are three 
things to stress—cases, colors and con- 
ditions. The cases are necessary to get 
the favorable attention of the custom- 
ers, and should be kept clean and well 
trimmed. Colors are important in dis- 
piay. Blacks and blues give a steely 
color to nickelware, while reds, orange 
and yellow give a brassy effect. Rich 
French gray is the proper color, since 
it gives a soft, silver tone to the dis- 
play. He advised dealers to handle only 
standard goods and to thoroughly un- 
derstand the lines they sell. Staples, 
he said, are sold on price and quality, 
while specialties are sold on -conve- 
nience and service. The reasons for 
buying any specialty lie in certain 
points of interest which should be 
carefully explained to the customer. He 
declared that electrical appliances prop- 
erly bought and sold should give a 
turnover of ten times. 

The final address of the session was 
on “Community Unity,” and was de- 
livered by W. W. Cooley, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Llew Soule on the Personal Element 


Bice x & 

Llew Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, 
was =the. first speaker. on Thursday 
afternoon, and he deyoted his talk to 
the personal element in buSiness. 

Mr. Soule divided dealers into three 
general groups, the indifferent ones, the 
doers and the masters. The indifferent 
merchant cannot last, he declared. 
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When a merchant becomes indifferent 
to the world and its business, the world 


_soon becomes indifferent to him and 


his business. The doer he character- 
ized as the merchant who does the 
worth-while things. He is the worker, 
the detail man, the man who says “Good 
morning,” and who makes it a good 
morning. The master, he said, is a 
graduate from the class of doers. He 
uses the work of others to good advan- 
tage, giving credit where it is due. 

Mr. Soule took up the cause of the 
retail clerk, declaring that he is not 
given the attention and training he 
deserves. He also paid tribute to the 
traveling salesman, insisting that he 
can be of great help to the merchant 
if allowed to do so. He closed with a 
plea to the dealers to get behind their 
organization and get the most out of 
it. The talk was interspersed with good 
hints on proper selling methods, and 
was well illustrated by humorous 
stories, which he used with telling effect 
in driving home his points. 


An Expert Talks Insurance 


The balance of the session was given 
over to insurance matters, with George 
M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Mr. Gray outlined the growth of mu- 
tual insurance, and explained wherein 
it differs from stock company insurance. 
He explained the liability features and 
told of the dividends returned. With 
the aid of a blackboard, he demon- 
strated the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause and made it clear to those who 
had never before understood its pro- 
visions. He also told the dealers many 
things they should know about making 
their policies concurrent and using the 
proper forms. 

At the close of the address, Mr. Gray 
conducted a question box session on in- 
surance problems, and a number of in- 
teresting questions were taken up and 
discussed. The session proved one of 
the most interesting and instructive of 
the entire convention. 
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The old West at the 


During the Thursday session the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
passed by the convention: 

“Recognizing the high place of agri- 
eulture in our economic fabric, and at 
this time farmers are not receiving full 
measure of reward for their efforts and 
a proper return on their investment, 
we believe that it is essential to the 
welfare of our State and nation that 
the most careful study be given our 
agricultural problems to the end of 
making agriculture more prosperous. 
And we earnestly recommend that the 
Oregon Legislature take and urge upon 
Congress such constructive action as 
may afford relief to the principal indus- 
try of our land, and that particular 
attention be given to more efficient and 
more diversified production, more care- 
ful preparation of agricultural prod- 
ucts for marketing, maximum efficiency 
in distribution and the proper regula- 
tion of such agencies as are or may be 
established for the service and assist- 
ance of the farmer.” 


Llew S. Soule was the opening 
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gateway of the new. 


speaker of the Friday session, Feb. 16, 
in a talk dealing with the new business 
era we are now entering. Mr. Soule 
gave a very practical talk on problems 
surrounding the retail business, deal- 
ing particularly with the retail sales- 
man: He went into detail in regard to 
the various contacts to be more highly 
developed in salesmen, dwelling partic- 
ularly on the lack of selling knowledge 
of the average man behind the counter. 
This, he said, is through no fault of 
the salesman, but is strictly up to the 
retail merchant himself. He pounded 
home his point through the introduc- 
tion of a table showing how the time 
of the average salesman is spent, and 
pointed out how the time devoted to 
selling could be increased. His closing 
advice was to be more careful in the 
hiring of men, demanding character, in- 
telligence and energy, and to follow 
the investment through by training the 
men to be better merchandisers. 
Following Mr. Soule’s talk came the 
annual election of officers, and it was 
noticeable that A. L. Jameson, McMinn- 


Indian chiefs before the Multnomah Hotel 





ville, was again chosen unanimously to 
head the association. This will make 
the fifth consecutive year Mr. Jame- 
son has been president of the Oregon 
association. 

Vice-President Will Baldwin, Kla- 
math Falls, was reelected vice-presi- 
dent, and the following Executive Com- 
mittee was chosen: George W. Hyatt, 
Enterprise; Emil Peil, Ashland; M. K. 
Hedge, Portland; F. M. Sexton, The 
Dalles; E. P. Lewis, Marshfield. 

In the afternoon there was a brief 
talk on association matters by Secre- 
tary Herbert P. Sheets of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, which 
was followed by a brilliant address de- 
livered by Dr. W. J. Hindley, executive 
and educational director, Washington 
State Retailers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. This concluded the program, 
with the addition of a banquet, which 
was served in the Multnomah Hotel on 
Friday evening. 

It was a live, interesting convention 
of live western dealers, where every 
man present got his money’s worth. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquyar- 
ters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 


ASSOCIA- 
25, 26, 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 


27, 1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary - treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


O_p GuarRD SOUTHERN HARDWARE SALES- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Windsor 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., April 25, 1923. 
R. P. Boyd, secretary-treasurer, Box 19, 


R. F. D. No. 4, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 





ecoemnnnenn " lananennonnnnner 


LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8. 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Ho- 
tel, Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Texas, 
May 8, 9, 1923. C. L. Thompson, secretary, 
Canyon, Texas, 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 


WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, gecretary-treasurer, Mar- 


von 





sonneaansannanennanes 


’ 


bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 
1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 


AND 
cov- 


urer, Argos, Ind. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jackson, 
May 16, 17. 1923. H. S. Chilton, secretary- 
treasurer, Starkville. 
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IVE outstanding features marked 
Fite twenty-first annual conven- 

tion and exposition of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion held Feb. 20 to 23 at Edgerton 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

1. Following the address of C. H. 
Casey, president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association on “Distribution 
Costs,” a Rochester newspaper an- 
nounced that the dealers favored the 
elimination “of the hardware traveling 
salesman in order to reduce the cost of 
goods to the consumer.” The newspaper 
article was criticised and condemned 
by both dealers and salesmen. As a 
result resolutions were passed by the 
State association and by the Associates, 
an organization of traveling salesmen, 
expressing disapproval of the article in 
question which was characterized as a 
misinterpretation of Mr. Casey’s ad- 
dress. 

2. R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected president of the State asso- 
ciation and empowered to make ar- 
rangements for holding the 1924 con- 
vention and exposition in New York 
City. 

3. The convention sessions were prin- 
cipally devoted to discussions on the 
payment of clerks, overhead costs, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship; and reso- 
lutions were passed indorsing (a) the 
decimal system of packing and pricing, 
(b) the principles of simplification rec- 
ommended by the Department of Com- 
merce for eliminating excess varieties 
of manufactured products and (c) the 
education of the public regarding the 
retailer’s function in modern distribu- 
tion. 

4. A fire occurred in the boiler room 
at the exhibition hall late in the after- 
noon of Feb. 22. It necessitated send- 
ing in an alarm, filled the hall with 
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New York Dealers Discuss 


Clerks, Costs and Advertising 


Interesting Question Box Also a Feature 


of Empire State Meeting at Rochester 
Feb. 20-23—R. J. Atkinson President 


—Important Resolutions are Adopted 


smoke, caused temporary excitement 
but was quickly controlled and caused 
only a small amount of damage. 

5. There were 248 exhibition booths 
on the floor; the attendance was esti- 
mated between 1800 and 2000, and it 
was said that orders placed with exhib- 
itors amounted to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Retail Outlook Good 


Henry C. Kelly, president of the 
association, presided at all of the ses- 
sions and in his address at the opening 
of the convention, following the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Father John D. Sul- 
livan, said in part: 

“As reminiscences of the past pay 
no dividends, let us look forward—for 
in the future lies our goal. The outlook 
for the retail trade during 1923 is good. 
Wages in most industries are better 
and unemployment practically im- 
proved. The position of the farmer, 
while still unsatisfactory, is better than 
it has been any time since 1920, and his 
purchases are larger than during the 
past two years. Normal buying is again 
becoming an established fact, so for the 
hardware merchant who buys wisely, 
works for a greater turnover, places 
firm restrictions on credits and who 
sells service as well as merchandise, 
there is no reason why 1923 should not 
go down in history as a prosperous 
vear. 

“Speaking of buying—no problem of 
such magnitude confronts the hardware 
dealer as this one. We must buy in 
order to sell, we must buy in quantities 
large enough, often enough and early 
enough, so no customer will find us say- 
ing, ‘We are out of that.’ Lost sales are 
lost profits and lost profits are an in- 
justice to ourselves and our com- 
munities. 


“In most forecasts of the coming 
year, the fact is emphasized that, in the 
cpinion of a great majority of both 
buyers and sellers of hardware, the 
prices are somewhat higher than they 
ought to be in this general period of 
readjustment, but that the trade as a 
whole has so much momentum that 
there is likely to be rather a high de- 
gree of activity with little if any fall 
in prices for the first six months of the 
year, and it is generally believed that 
afterward there will be a period of 
deflation and readjustment. Conditions 
in the steel consuming industries at the 
present time are in most cases decid- 
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Secretary J. B. Foley 


edly favorable to a heavy demand for 
this article. 

“Turnover—a subject worn thread- 
bare by discussion and upon which 
volume after volume has been written— 
continues to be vitally important. Every 
business, in order to be healthy, must 
have a regular system of elimination, 
of moving off of dead stock. This 
should become a monthly and a daily 
business habit. Dead stock retards 
turnover and turnover is the most 
deadly weapon with which to success- 
fully combat the mail order house, cut 
rate and chain store competition. Turn 
over adds dollars to your profit ac- 
count. Turnover is more important 
than any other problem you have. 


Credits and Service 


“Credits is another old timer, yet 
each and every one of you buy merchan- 
dise and whether it comes from manu- 
facturer, jobber or broker, you buy it 
with a distinct understanding as to 
terms and if you ate the kind of a 
merchant you should be, you live up to 
those terms. I do not think that there 
is a man in this room who dogs not re- 
spect and admire a firm that has strict 
terms and that insists that you comply 
with them. Have a definite understand- 
ing as to terms before you open an ac- 
count with a customer and see to it that 
your customer lives up to those terms. 
It may seem hard if you have never 
tried it, but the man who has, could 
not be induced to change back to the 
old method. You do not lose your cus- 
tomers, they stay with you and pay, 
and you have the dollars when you need 
them to meet your own obligations— 
try it. 

“There is no reason why the retail 
hardware dealers of this country should 
not be prosperous; their field is un- 
limited, the merchandise they sell is 
varied and is a necessity in the home, 
or the farm, in the factory and in every 
field of activity. No enterprise exists 
today that does not need hardware.” 
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Following Mr. Kelly’s address, R. J. 
Atkinson, chairman of the program 
committee took up the question—How 
much merchandise must you sell to 
make a dollar profit?” 

Mr. Atkinson took from his pocket a 
dollar in silver to illustrate his answer. 
“A customer comes into the store,” Mr. 
Atkinson said, “and buys a hammer for 
$1. Now you want to know how much 
you have made on the sale. You look 
at your cost and find that it is 72 cents. 
Did you make 28 cents? While you’re 
thinking about it you see your clerks 
waiting on other customers. Most stores 
average about 50 per cent for wages. 
Well that leaves 14 cents left out of the 
dollar. Rent is 10 per cent of the profit. 
Subtract 2 cents and you have 12 cents 
left. Just then your delivery truck 
drives up, and you nearly knock over 
your telephone in surprise. Take a 
cent out for the telephone and 10 per 
cent for the auto. That leaves 10 cents. 
Insurance, repairs, taxes, light and heat 
and postage take another 10 per cent. 
Subtract that from the 10 cents and 
you have 5 cents left. That’s your 
profit—5 cents on the dollar.” 

Defining cost Mr. Atkinson said, 
“Cost is the buying price of merchan- 
dise plus the essentials of doing busi- 
ness, and profit is the margin between 
the actual cost and the selling price.” 

H. B. Dietrich speaking on the same 
subject said that in 1921 overhead costs 
were 21 per cent and the margin of pro- 
fit 10 per cent. Added together they 
equaled 31 per cent, which he said must 
be obtained by the selling price. In 
other words he said an article that costs 
$1 should be sold for $1.46 to get the 
31 per cent necessary to cover costs and 
profit. 

H. A. Cornell expressed the opinion 
that it is impossible to strike an aver- 
age for all articles. Articles, he said, 
should be figured individually. Some 
lines are entitled to more than 10 per 
cent profit and others cannot be sold at 
10 per cent profit. The percentage of 
profit on any given article, Mr. Cornell 
said must be figured individually ac- 
cording to the problems and situation 
of the individual dealer. 

One delegate suggested that manu- 
facturers should be acquainted with the 
dealers’ overhead costs by the State 
association, and that the association 
should also do educational work to ac- 
quaint the public with the truth about 
overhead. 

Cash or Credit 


On the subject of credit E. R. Gra- 
ham said that the business of few stores 
is large enough to warrant a cash busi- 
ness, and for that reason credit exten- 
sion was necessary. Credit he defined 
as the exchange of goods for a promise. 
In extending credit he advised that the 
following be considered about the per- 
son to whom credit is to be given. Is 
he honest? Has he business ability? 
Has he convertible prospects or assets? 
When you place $1,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in the hands of a customer on 
a credit basis, Mr. Graham said, it is 
equivalent to giving him the use of 
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$1,000 of your capital. Theoretically, 
ke said, a merchant is entitled to in- 
terest on past due credit accounts, but 
the individual dealer, he suggested, 
must decide for himself if it is practical 
with the type of customers he has. A 
weak kneed collection policy however, 
he said, does more harm generally than 
the use of pressure in collecting. 

C. H. Casey, president of the national 
association, then delivered his address 
on “Distribution Costs” and urged job- 
bers and dealers to study the problem 
of reducing their overhead expenses or 
else be confronted with even stronger 
competition from mail order houses and 
chain stores. He referred to the old 
method when the jobber sent out cata- 
logs and the dealer sent in his orders 
by mail, and declared that unless costs 
are reduced other and more economical 
methods of distribution will take the 
vlace of those which exist today. 


To Form Collection Department 


John B. Foley, secretary of the asso- 
ciation in his report at the Wednesday 
morning session outlined the work of 
the secretary’s office during the past 
year and stated that the board of di- 
rectors had recently authorized the 
president, the financial committee and 
the secretary to inaugurate a collection 
department in keeping with the State 
laws. 

“We cannot,” Mr. Foley said, “as a 
trade association under the laws of 
New York Stave operate a collection de- 
partment; but we can have such an 
agency established under private name 
and control its operation from our asso- 
ciation office and restrict the clients of 
the service to merchants who are mem- 
bers of this association—thus giving 
our members in effect if not in actual 
name a collection department which 
would have the merit of being sound 
financially and truthful and accurate in 
its reports on accounts placed with it 
for collection.” 

S. R. Miles of the national associa- 
tion speaking on “Store Records” fol- 
lowing Secretary Foley’s report out- 
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lined the work of the national office in 
advocating the use of records by deal- 
ers as a means of helping them to con- 
trol their expenses. He quoted statis- 
tics based on a survey made in 1921 of 
341 retail hardware stores in which it 
was shown that the average sales 
amounted to $51,669.95. He said that 
the average salary of the owner of a 
retail hardware store is only $1,888.51 
and that the average annual wage of 
the salesman is $1,332.01. 

Following a discussion of Mr. Miles’ 
address Capt. John W. Gorby of the 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, III., 
spoke on the subject of salesmanship 
and urged the necessity for character 
building, personality, confidence, knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm and tact. 

H. P. Aikman a hardware merchant 
of Cazenovia, N. Y., gave a merchan- 
dising talk on his experience with the 
five best selling lines in his store which 
he enumerated as paints and varnishes, 
electrical appliances, sporting goods, 
cutlery and kitchen ware. Mr. Aikman 
recommended canvassing the country 
side for the farmers’ trade, having stock 
well assorted and well displayed, giving 
demonstrations, advertising, organizing 
local sport clubs for boys and getting 
acquainted personnally with customers 
and prospects. 


The Payment of Clerks 


The payment and treatment of clerks 
occupied the attention of the convention 
at the Thursday morning session. John 
J. Snyder past president of the associa- 
tion led the discussion. 

“In order to get the best results in 
the time allotted,” Mr. Snyder said, “I 
have broken up the subject into a num- 
ber of questions and answers, reflecting 
in a small measure my personal experi- 
ences and information gathered from 
other sources. 

Question—“Do our relations with our 
employees differ very much from what 
they were twenty years ago? If there 
has been no material change in our at- 
titude is it not an indication that in this 
respect we have not adjusted ourselves 
to the trend of the times? 

Answer—“Broadly speaking the retail 
hardware man has not given this phase 
of his business the attention it deserves, 
When the activities in other branches 
of merchandising are considered it re- 
acts to the hardware dealers’ disad- 
vantage. 

Question—“If a young man seeks em- 
ployment in the retail business and is 
mindful of the future does he find op- 
portunities with the hardware merchant 
equal to the opportunities in other re- 
tail stores? 

Answer—“In a few instances the re- 
tail hardware store offers a good future 
but in many cases the question is de- 
batable. 

Question—“Does simply paying a sal- 
ary with the prospect of an increase in 
pay in the indefinite future, and for an 
uncertain amount; develop the best ser- 
vices of the men and women on whom 
we have te depend to make our business 
successful? 
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Answer—It would seem not, as there 
must be some substantial prospect to 
stimulate a healthy ambition. 

Question—“Is a commission in some 
form in addition to a salary likely to 
produce better results, and if so how 
are the claims of those not immediately 
engaged in selling to be considered? 

Answer—‘A salary and commission 
is a very popular method in many en- 
terprises the latter based on the gross 
sales or net profit. It has the effect of 


L. B. DuBois, manager 
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making the store force feel more kindly 
and take more interest in the interests 
of the firm. 

Question—“Are the salaries that we 
pay based on a careful analysis of the 
value of services rendered or are in- 
creases granted with no definite knowl- 
ledge that they are justified? 

Answer—“I am led to believe that in 
many instances increases are given 
grudgingly and without analysis which 
works an injury to both the employer 
and the employee. 

“We cannot ignore changing condi- 
tions,” Mr. Snyder said, “and this mat- 
ter will become more acute unless we 
give it careful thought and attempt to 
solve it constructively.” 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed which was led by C. D. Johnson, 
some of the dealers advocated a flat 
bonus and others urged the advantages 
of commissions based on certain per- 
centages of the gross annual sales. The 
proponents of the bonus were about 
equally divided with the advocates of 
the commission and no particular con- 
clusions were reached. 


What Is Good Advertising? 


Discussing the question “what is good 
advertising”? W. J. Hoyt defined ad- 
vertising as “the act of placing a 
thought or a thing in a way to attract 
the attention of others for the purpose 
of stimulating their desire for posses- 
sion.” A good ad, Mr. Hoyt said should 
be short, truthful and reflect person- 
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ality. Various ways of advertising open 
to the retail dealer were discussed by 
Mr. Hoyt. Among others he mentioned 
newspapers, show cards, window dis- 
plays, circular letters and the service 
and treatment given customers. Mr. 
Hoyt said that he installed an informa- 
tion bureau at his store in Wellsville, 
N. Y., for the benefit of tourists which 
he said had increased his sales mate- 
rially especially to autoists. 

Following Mr. Hoyt’s talk Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Wickes, former historian gen- 
eral Sons of the American Revolution 
delivered a patriotic address on Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion was held on the evening of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Horatio S. Earle, 
president of the North Wayne Tool Co., 
was the speaker of the evening, and de- 
livered an inspirational address based 
on his personal experiences and reflec- 
tions entitled “Peptimistic Actomism.” 

The last day of the convention was 
featured by question box discussions 
led by R. J. Atkinson and the election 
of officers. Some of the questions and 
answers were as follows: 

Question—“What is the function of 
a retail hardware merchant?” 

Answer—“Service to the community; 
making a living and living a life; act- 
ing as a buyer for his community for a 
fair compensation.” 

Question—“If it is profitable to keep a 
permanent window display of small 
items?” 

Answer — “The majority favored 
changing window displays weekly, or 
every other week.” 

Question—“How can hardware men 
practice cooperative buying?” 

Answer—“One dealer said that a 
number of hardware stores in his sec- 
tion of the State have been able to 
make quantity purchases by bunching 
their orders, thereby reducing the price 
they would have to pay individually. 
A number of dealers buying together 
and sharing the expense, he said, can 
buy collectively to the advantage of all. 
In the opinion of this dealer it is ‘the 
only way that small retailers can get 
the benefit of the best prices.’ ” 

A resolution was proposed by Fred 
Horn and unanimously adopted urging 
all manufacturers of tools to mark in- 
dividual items on which markings are 
needed for purposes of identifying 
types, sizes, points, etc., to mark their 
products clearly so that the dealer will 
have no difficulty in placing them in 
stock and assorting them properly. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: R. J. Aitkinson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president; A. E. Mar- 
shall, Lyons, N. Y., first vice-president ; 
B. E. Martin, Elmira, N. Y., second 
vice-president; Frank E. Polton, Her- 
kimer, and John B. Foley, Syracuse 
were reelected treasurer and secretary 
respectively. 

The Associates elected the following 
officers: Arthur S. Goltz, Buffalo, presi- 
dent; William Taylor, Elmira, vice- 
president; John B. Foley, Syracuse, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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New England Concentrates 


New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association 
Holds Thirtieth Annual 
Convention at 
Boston, Mass., 

Feb. 21-23 


United States and other coun- 

tries have devoted time and ef- 
fort to improvement in the method of 
manufacture. Manufacturing, it can 
be said, is today on a high level of 
efficiency, both as regards products and 
cost of production. During these one 
hundred years practically no attention, 
however, was given cost of distribution. 
People have realized this fact for some 
time, but little effort has been made to 
reduce this cost. That we have reached 
a point in our national progress when 
serious thought must be given this cost 
question, was one of the high spots in 
the deliberations of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at its 
thirtieth annual convention and exhibi- 
tion, held in Mechanics’ Building, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

It apparently has been the inclination 
of the individual and of individuals in 
discussing the question of distribution 
costs to knock the retail dealer, and 
piace upon his shoulders the burden of 
the high cost of merchandise to the con- 
sumer. This fact was clearly brought 
out by Ralph W. Wilson, Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. He called attention to the fact 
there are 1,600,000 retail dealers in 
the United States, and that 95 per cent 
of the merchandise produced in this 
country must be sold through the re- 
tailer. 


Fo the past one hundred years the 


National President Speaks 


The importance of rapid stock turn 
in relation to profit and distribution 
cost is not generally understood by the 
retail hardware trade, according to C. 
H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., president of 
the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, who discussed this same dis- 
tribution cost question. For that reason 
he strongly advocates the use of rec- 
ords. By them the retail dealer, as time 
goes on, can distinguish between the 
slow and the fast selling merchandise, 
the profitable and the unprofitable. 
Knowing merchandise, a saving in store 
space, investment, interest and in other 
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President L. W. Thompson 


ways can be made. The average con- 
sumer is worked up to a high pitch be- 
cause of the high cost of everything he 
buys, and the retail dealer clearly is on 
the defensive. 


The Question of the Farmer 


Forty-seven per cent of the people in 
this country are agriculturists, and the 
question was raised as to how long the 
other 53 per cent can remain prosper- 
ous with the 47 per cent doing busi- 
ness at a loss.. With price conditions 
as they are today, there is the cry to 
eliminate the jobber as well as the re- 
tailer. And yet it is understood by 
thinking people a community cannot 
very well get along without the retail 
dealer. Contrary to newspaper state- 
ments, Mr. Casey does not advocate 
the elimination of the jobber. He inti- 
mated, however, that the jobber or 
wholesale house contributed in no small 
share to distribution costs. In checking 
up on this idea, he pointed out that 
retail dealers in early days bought from 
catalogs issued by wholesale houses. 
There followed the introduction of 
wholesale house salesmen, a movement 
that has spread more extensively than 
necessary, he believes. Thus the cost 
of doing business has been steadily in- 
creasing. The mail order house of to- 
day, in his opinion, is an effort to over- 
come this wholesale distribution cost 
burden. 

Incidentally it may be said there 
was a wider divergence of opinion 
spoken openly than possibly ever before 
expressed at these New England con- 
ventions. At least one instance of this 
mentioning because it not only illus- 
trates the open thought of the times in 
the country at large. Mr. Casey, in dis- 
cussing the question of distribution 
costs, admitted he based conclusions 
largely on observations made in his 
own Northwest, where the farmer is 
a potential figure in business. Stress 
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on Distribution 


Condition of Farmer, 
Canvassings, Radio 
and Buying Among 

Subjects Taken 

Up—L. W. Thompson 


President 


was laid on the position the farmer 
finds himself today, paying, as he is, 
more for requirements than his crops 
net him. Mr. Wilson differed widely, 
maintaining the farmer himself is ac- 
ccuntable for his position today in the 
business world. 

The farmer, he said, always tries to 
buck economic laws. Today he is try- 
ing to peg wheat at $3 a bushel. “You 
cannot fix prices. Boston tried it 300 
years ago, when paper currency was 
very much in vogue. Boston author- 
ities said the farmer in outlying terri- 
tory would have to accept the paper 
currency in a given ratio. But the 
farmer refused to bring his product to 
town, and Boston nearly starved to 
death. The farmer today also is trying 
to borrow money. What he needs is to 
pay off that he already owes. In other 
words, he is trying to fix things by 
legislation that can only be fixed by 
economic law. Two years ago the 
farmer received $5,000,000,000 for his 
crops. This year he will receive $6,000,- 
000,000. His purchasing power, there- 
fore, is just $1,000,000,000 greater.” 
He added that someone had said there 
were three kinds of farmers—tired, re- 
tired and rubber-tired. 


Interesting Question Box 


Different men get varying benefits 
from a convention of this kind. It is a 
certainty that a great majority of these 
New Englanders considered the ques- 
tion box the convention’s largest asset. 
In former years association members 
felt that too little time was given this 
phase of the convention. So the com- 
mittee on arrangements donated ten 
hours and 150 questions to be answered. 
Personages such as President Casey, 
President True, Austin H. Decatur and 
Roy Soule were injected into these 
question box sessions to liven things 
up with short discussions on subjects 
under question or questions of a broader 
scope. There was a pep to this ques- 
tion box that kept everybody on edge 
and made the opening of regular con- 
vention sessions almost to be regretted. 
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True 


Every hardware dealer naturally is 
interested in prices. Austin H. De- 
catur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, 
jobbers, went on record as against 
higher hardware prices. He believes 
jobbers in general share his view and 
are endeavoring to get manufacturers 
to check the uplift in values. He be- 
lieves, however, that with labor dictat- 
ing the hours it shall work and the pay 
it shall receive, and that with heavy 
taxation, which seems unavoidable, we 
will not see cheap goods for some 
time. 

Conservatism was the keynote of Mr. 
Decatur’s talk. Retail hardware deal- 
ers were urged to curtail buying. The 
tendency of the retailer, he believes, is 
to over-buy. “It is easy enough to see 
how a retail dealer with a $30,000 to 
$40,000 inventory, and with annual sales 
less than inventory, will wind up. The 
thing for the retailer to do during the 
next six months is to reduce his stock, 
tc follow closely all price changes in 
staple lines, and be a real merchant. 
One should know how to mark goods, or 
get out of the hardware business. If 
you are merchants you ought to know 
what goods will stand a large and a 
small profit, and what merchandise 
must be sold at a loss rather than held 
too long. This is an age when you 
must know goods on which a profit can 
be made.” 


Canvassing Discussed 


There is nothing especially new in 
the house-to-house canvassing idea, yet 
it came up several times at this con- 
vention, and some interesting practical 
experiences as well as ideas for de- 
velopment were given. It seems that 
in a certain town there were about 5000 
homes, and a woman of good address, 
who had lost her husband and had to 
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support herself, sought advice. The 
hardware interest with whom she con- 
ferred gave her a percolator, a few 
spoons, crackers, some cream and sugar 
and sent her out on a house-to-house 
canvass. She was told to ring the door 
bell and ask for an opportunity to make 
and serve “one of the best cups of 
coffee you ever tasted.” No attempt 
was to be made to sell percolators. 
She secured admittance into practically 
every one of those 5000 homes. As a 
result of her endeavors there developed 
an increased demand for percolators, 
and the hardware store made money. 
The woman became personally ac- 
quainted with most of the women in 
town, developed a high purchasing 
power and became a benefit to herself, 
the hardware dealer and the community 


at large. 
A store manager for a hardware 
store was trying to sell paint. He 


knew nothing about it, didn’t like it, 
and unfortunately his customers did 
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Calvin M. Nichols 


not show much interest in paint. So 
he went out and hired a man with a 
good brain, but with about as litile 
knowledge about paints as himself. The 
man was given $15 a week to start, a 
pair of overalls and put to work in a 
paint shop for the purpose of learning 
something about paint. After a while 
he was placed in charge of the hard- 
ware dealer’s paint department. A 
camera and a horse went with the job. 
The man drove up and down every 
street in his city, making note of all 
the houses needing paint, taking pic- 
tures of some of them and making 
sketches to show how they would look 
with a new coat of paint. Orders for 
paint began to come in; they grew 
rapidly and the paint department now 
is one of the most profitable in this 
hardware store. 

A clerk in a store, supplying himself 
with a small kit of tools, ought to be 
able to interest a lot of automobile 


owners who tinker about the old car 
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after business hours. The clerk neces- 
sarily should not sell the automobile 
cwner, the initial idea being to get 
him interested. If the car owner likes 
the tools and the clerk, the latter will 
have established a following. Having 
done so, some day he can go to the 
boss and demand more money. 


The Pros and Cons of Radio 


The duration of the present popu- 
larity of radio, and the amount of in- 
vestment required for a radio depart- 
ment were debated. Most of those who 
spoke on the matter were of the opin- 
ion that radio has come to stay for a 
long time. As to the amount of cap- 
ital required depends upon the develop- 
ment of a radio department. C. G. 
Taylor gave an outline of the develop- 
ment of True & Blanchard Co., New- 
port, Vt., radio department, which does 
not vary greatly from those in other 
New England hardware stores. This 
firm started by stocking a few parts 
as customers called for them. Then 
the stocking of sets followed. It is the 
intention to gradually work out of the 
parts business and confine activities 
to sets. One line of receiving sets only 
is being carried, which sell at $60 to 
$400 each. 

Mr. Taylor believes two sets should 
be carried, however, an expensive line 
and a competitive. There are a great 
many of them on the market, conse- 
quently one can easily make a selec- 
tion. If a hardware store is going in 
for parts, someone is needed in the de- 
partment who can explain to those who 
want to make their own sets, how 
things should be assembled and set up. 
To start an investment of $300 to $400 
is necessary. A radio department has 
its advertising advantages if nothing 
else. It brings the hardware store be- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Iowa Retailers Indorse Decimal System 





President 
C. A. Knutson 


held in the history of the Iowa 

Retail Hardware Association 
took place on Feb. 13-16, when the 
members of the organization met at 
Des Moines, Iowa, to attend the twenty- 
fifth annual gathering of the associa- 
tion. The convention sessions, which 
were held at the Hotel Savery, were 
full of interest and animation, while 
the exhibition, held at the Des Moines 
Coliseum, was well worth attending in 
every way. 

The association went on record as 
favoring community development, the 
decimal system of pricing and packing, 
elimination of unnecessary and exces- 
sive costs, and education of the public 
regarding distribution and service. It 
was also voted that it was in favor of 
national legislation on “gun toting” and 
the promiscuous sale of firearms. C. A. 
Knutsen of Clear Lake was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Promptly at the appointed time, at 
ten o’clock, Tuesday, Feb. 13, about 100 
hardware dealers came to order in the 
Venetian Room of the Hotel Savery. 
These were later augmented by other 
members and their wives, until the 
number made an excellent showing for 
the first day of the convention and the 
first gathering of the day. 

The failure of the musician to be 
on hand necessitated an impromptu 
musical program, and’ Secretary A. R. 
Sale suggested that Mr. Haas lead the 
singing. The gentleman selected asked 
the members to assist in singing the 
first verse of “America” in order to 
“start the ball rolling.” 

The convention was called to order 
by President J. B. McCarroll, Ottumwa, 
who turned the chair over to Vice- 
President C. A. Knutson. The vice- 
president then announced that the next 
feature of the program was the annual 
address of the president. 


President McCarroll’s Address 


President McCarroll’s address started 
back. at the inception of the organiza- 


() ‘re of the best conventions ever 


Distribution, Profits and Education of 
Public Discussed at Twenty-fifth Annual 


Meeting, Held at Des Moines, Feb. 13-16 


—National Firearms Legislation Sought 


tion—the starting point of business— 
and brought it down to the present 
time. It dealt with the development 
of the organization and the affiliated 
relations with other organizations of 
sister States, and the support they have 
given to the national organization, the 
advantages of the association to the 
individual member. He said in part: 

“Passing on to other subjects which 
are of vital interest to us as retail 
dealers, we find the buying public, the 
daily press, many weeklies and popu- 
lar magazines quite disposed to com- 
plain that we retailers are to blame 
for high prices; that there is too great 
a disparity in the price that the farmer 
gets for his produce and the price he 
has to pay for what he buys. They 
say that he should not have to give 150 
bushels of corn for a parlor heater, or 
100 bushels of corn for a cooking range, 
or thirty bushels of oats for a pair of 
shoes. No one can deny the truth of 
the statements, but to find a remedy 
or explain the cause of this discrep- 
ancy is a much more complicated mat- 
ter. All kinds of criticism are made, 
even to accusing the retailer of refus- 
ing to readjust his prices on goods 
purchased at peak prices. 


The Question of Distribution 


“Some of our business experts say 
that our main source of trouble in the 
present prices of goods lies with a 
faulty and expensive system of distri- 
tution. That there is too wide a spread 
between the original producer and the 
final consumer. 

“Others go so far as to say that 50 
cents of every dollar spent for neces- 
sities of life, food, clothing, hardware, 
etc., is consumed in getting the goods 
distributed from the producer to con- 
sumer, without any charge for raw ma- 
terial, manufacture, capital invested or 
profits to manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer. Then all of these legitimate 
and necessary loadings have to be taken 
from the other 50 cents. 

“Being the last step in the process 








a Retiring President 
J. B. McCarroll 


of distribution, the buying public turns 
to us with its complaints, when the 
facts are that we are as helpless in 
the matter as they. The large snow- 
ball of distribution expense began 
when the raw product was being hauled 
to the factory, and it has been accu- 
mulating all along the line to the music 
of the high wages in the factory, ex- 
pensive fuel and the overhead of the 
expensive plant. Then the same story 
to and through and from the jobber’s 
warehouse, until it reaches our shelves 
and is finally wrapped up on our coun- 
ters, when it is up to us to explain to 
Mr. Consumer. About all we can tell 
him is that we are not guilty. No 
one has yet volunteered an explanation 
that is explainable.” 

He advised the retailers to know 
their own business, and concluded by 
saying: 

“In reviewing the work of the year 
there are many details that you may 
be interested in as to membership, 
finance, complaints, insurance, associa- 
tion services, but all these subjects will 
be covered in the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, in whose office the 
things are all a matter of record. And 
in passing I desire to acknowledge the 
uniform courtesy and promptness which 
has characterized all matters referred 
to our secretary. As to the general 
conduct of the office, you all know that 
better than I am able to describe to 
yeu.” 

At the conclusion of his address 
President McCarroll was made the re- 
cipient of a handsome testimonial from 
the association in recognition of his 
services. Secretary A. R. Sale then 
read a number of letters and telegrams 
from members who had found it impos- 
sible to attend the sessions of the con- 
vention. 


Beatty Speaks on Profit 


The next speaker was Hobart R. 
Beatty, former president of the Illinois 
association, representing the national 
organization. Mr. Beatty’s subject was 
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“What Is Profit?” and his address was 
pertinent and interesting throughout. 

He began by saying that the retail 
hardware merchant was in business to: 
(1) Sell more merchandise—at a profit; 
(2) Sell more customers—at a profit; 
(3) Sell merchandise of a quality that 
builds a steady growing business—at 
a profit. << 

He:then went on to give some excel- 
lent practical. advice on figuring profit, 
and demonstrated his points with con- 
crete examples. He said that selling, 
buying, profit, margin and _ satisfied 
customers were among the most impor- 
tant single elements in business. Turn- 
over, he said, was, however, the most 
important single element in business at 
the present day. 


Guaranteeing Profits 


The Wednesday session, Feb. 14, was 
opened at 9.30 a. m., in the Venetian 
Room of the Hotel Savery. Following 
the reading of a number of telegrams, 
the chair introduced B. Christianson of 
the Wisconsin association, who deliv- 
ered an interesting address on “Guar- 
anteeing Profits.” Mr. Christianson 
was master of his subject at all stages 
of his discourse, and his address was 
exceptionally well received. Among 
other things, he said: 

“Tf you study your profits and know 
what you ought to have and insist that 
you get it on every sale, and take your 
expenses and know each and every item 
does not exceed a certain figure, and 
in buying have before you the items 
that you know you can only sell at a 
certain price, and if you sell your mer- 
chandise to cover your cost and profit 
you will succeed.” 


Clendon Hackney Speaks 


Glendon Hackney, Argos, Ind., made 
a short but interesting address, taking 
up the subject of the difference be- 
tween profit and margin. He spoke of 
letters received both from jobbers and 
manufacturers on the subject and it 
was his conclusion that many are in 
need of education along this line; that 
these dealers know very well there are 
mistakes being made; that margin is 
called profit often for the purpose of 
making a deeper impression on the 
retailer with reference to some item 
they may be attempting to get across, 
and that it is still too often the practice 
to use the cost price as 100 per cent 
in figuring either margin or profit. 

As an extemporaneous suggestion the 
speaker urged that the Iowa dealers 
put themselves on record requesting 
and urging the manufacturers and job- 
bers to distinguish correctly between 
margin and profit in their correspond- 
ence with dealers, and, at the same 
time, to express it as the sense of the 
convention, if that is true, that school 
books for children shall not be mis- 
leading in this sense, as they are at 
present. 


The Question Box 


It was then announced that the ques- 
tion box discussion was in order. This 
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feature was conducted by E. M. Healey, 
Dubuque, past president of the national 
association. 

The first question asked had to do 
with the retailing of hardware by job- 
bers and it was the consensus of opinion 
that this was a subject to be best settled 
by the individual retailer and jobber. 

The next question was: “What is the 
most effective type of advertising to use 
in a weekly newspaper with a circula- 
tion of from 500 to 1000?” 

Discussion on this subject digressed 
to advertising in general. Joseph Mattes 
of Odebolt emphasized the value of the 
local weekly as an advertising medium. 
L. E. Lewis, West Liberty, said that he 
used bulletins every six weeks with 
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good results and that he supplemented 
this publicity with newspaper adver- 
tising and billboards. E. M. Healey at 
this point strongly advocated the set- 
ting aside of 2 per cent of the gross 
sales of the individual store for adver- 
tising purposes. 

General discussion took place on the 
next question: “What should be the 
attitude of retail merchants toward 
such rating agencies as Dun and Brad- 
street?” The same was true with the 
question: “Does it pay to hire real sales- 
men to canvass for business?” 


The Sale of Firearms 


The question, “What should the atti- 
tude of the association be on the pistol 
business?” called forth a number of 
comments and L. C. Abbott, Marshall- 
town, said that efforts should be ex- 
erted to assist in making a national law 
to regulate the sale of firearms, to 
license carrying them and to sell them 
under certain restrictions. 

The session was concluded by an ad- 
dress on “The Business Outlook,” by 
P. M. Trout, field secretary of the Bab- 
son Institute. Mr. Trout delivered an 
interesting address which was supple- 
mented with a number of statistics. 

The Thursday session, Feb. 15, was 
opened with an address by Prof. O. E. 
Klingman, director of the extension 
division of the State University of Iowa. 
The speaker gave a number of interest- 
ing concrete examples by way of bring- 
ing out the points in his discourse. He 
touched upon prices, distribution and 
national advertising and urged the need 
of a statistical acounting system to tell 
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the retailer pertinent facts of his busi- 
ness. His closing admonition was 
“Know your customer and know your 
goods.” 

At the conclusion of this address C. 
B. Hill of Spirit Lake read the report 
of the delegates to the national conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

The question box discussion was the 
next number on the program and proved 
interesting in every detail. 


Credits and Collections 


The first question was: “How do you 
handle credits and collections?” A num- 
ber of interesting comments were made 
on this and it was the general opinion 
that they should be handled personally. 
One instance was cited by a dealer who 
had successfully used the method of 
allowing sixty days’ time and then 
charging interest. 

“What are the best means of adver- 
tising in a small town or village?” 
This started a general discussion on 
the respective merits of newspapers, 
circulars and window displays. The ad- 
visability of price-marking goods in 
window displays was also discussed at 
length and many arguments were ad- 
vanced for and against the practice. 

The session was concluded with an 
interesting address by Royal H. Hol- 
brook of the Iowa State College on the 
subject of “Iowa” in which the speaker 
extolled the State, its products and 
manufactures. 


Iowa Hardware Mutual Meets 


On Friday morning the annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Hardware Mutual took 
place with President L. C. Abbott of 
Marshalltown presiding. 

Mr. Abbott described the present 
condition of the organization and then 
gave way to Secretary A. R. Sale who 
submitted his annual report. 

Secretary Sale among other things 
showed that the Mutual had liquidated 
loss claims of $700,765.27 and had ac- 
tually saved $768,184.25 for its policy 
holders. He then went on to review the 
mutual association meetings of 1922 
following which he advocated a cam- 
paign of education against the fire evil. 
Following a statement showing the ex- 
cellent condition of the association the 
following resolution was submitted and 
adopted: 


“Resolved, That the words and fig- 
ures ‘Three dollars ($3.00)’ as used 
in line 17 of the last clause of Ar- 
ticle Five of the Articles of Incor- 
poration, be changed to read ‘Ten 
Dollars ($10.00)’; such change to be- 
come effective only on its adoption at 
our next Annual Meeting as the 
Constitution provides for in Section 
i As 


The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
with the result that L. C. Abbott of 
Marshalltown was again chosen presi- 
dent. Joseph. Mattes, Odebolt, was 
elected vice-president and H. F. Leibsle, 
Des Moines, and R. J. Breckenridge, 
Brooklyn, were chosen as directors. 
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These together with Mr. Mattes were 
elected directors for a period of three 
years. A. R. Sale, Mason City, was 
reelected secretary. 

The final session of the convention 
took place at 10 a. m. in the Venetian 
Room of the Hotel Savery. 


Report of the Secretary 


Following the call to order Secretary 
A. R. Sale arose and delivered his 
annual report. He began by comment- 
ing upon the depressed prices of farm 
products and urged the retailers to in- 
form Congress of the condition of the 
farmer. 

He then went on to review the ad- 
dress of the Hon. Sydney Anderson at 
the Chicago convention. He commented 
upon the fact that distribution costs 
were too high and intimated that an 
improvement would come through the 
better understanding of the processes 
of production, assembly, conversion, 
dispersing of goods and their relation 
to each other. He held that the con- 
sumer was partly to blame for this high 
distribution cost by virtue of his in- 
sistence on exceptional service, credit 
and variety of merchandise. 

The secretary also commented upon 
national association activities and ser- 
vice and upon State activities and field 
service. In this respect he stated that 
Field Secretary Haas had visited 668 
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towns, 905 members and 207 non-mem- 
bers. He closed his report with com- 
ments upon group meetings, freight 














L. C. Abbott, president of 
Iowa Mutual 


rate audit and the work of the griev- 
ance committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The committee on resolutions then 
submitted resolutions in which it was 
suggested that the ideals of the asso- 
ciation be reaffirmed. It was also urged 
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that the members assist in all forms of 
community development. Resolutions 
were also submitted urging the adop- 
tion of the decimal system of pricing 
and packing; the elimination of all un- 
necessary and excessive costs; educa- 
tion of the public regarding distribution 
and service, and the, adoption of na- 
tional legislation regulating the sale of 
firearms. Resolutions were also adopted 
thanking the Ladies’ Auxiliary for its 
servic2s and thanking the association 
officers, the Chamber of Commerce, job- 
bers and manufacturers for the part 
they had played. A resolution of con- 
dolence was also submitted on the re- 
cent death of L. H. Kurtz which also 
extended the sympathy of the organiza- 
tion to his family. 

All of these resolutions 
proved and adopted. 


were ap- 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee then sub- 
mitted its nomination for the ensuing 
year with the result that the following 
officers were elected: President, C. A. 
Knutson, Clear Lake; vice-president, 
W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge; secretary- 
treasurer, A. R. Sale, Mason City. Di- 
rectors: L. E. Lewis, West Liberty; 
J. M. Krewson, Bloomfield, and F. P. 
Bolinger, Afton. 

Following the election of officers the 
convention adjourned. 
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Minnesota Retailers Display Optimism 
Farmers’ Problems, Turnover and Profits Among 


Subjects Featured at Duluth Conclave, Feb. 
20-23—J. A. Monson Elected President 


OVERNMENT influence in the 
i. retail business field of the 

United States, similar to the 
present plan of furthering the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries of 
the nation, was urged by George W. 
Schroeder of Eau Claire, Wis., vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association, and H. H. 
Riner of Argos, Ind., representing the 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
two of the principal speakers at the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, held in Duluth, Minn., Feb. 
20-23. 

General optimism prevailed at the 
State gathering that brought more than 
500 dealers and their wives and about 
200 factory representatives to the four- 
day meeting at the big National Guard 
Armory. The hardware exposition oc- 
cupied an entire floor and balcony and 
was open every day to the dealers and 
to the public in the evenings. 

On Friday, Feb. 23, about 600 deal- 
ers, exhibitors and their guests were 
taken on a special tour through the big 
United States Steel plant and the mills 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. at 
the western end of the city. The trip 
was made in a special train over the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad, 
nine cars being required to accommo- 
date the delegates and their friends. 

At the steel plant sixty guides 
directed the visitors through the 
various mills and shops. Luncheon was 
served the men at the steel mill at 
noon, and at 3 o’clock the return trip 





Retiring President 
Elmore Houghtaling 


was made to Duluth. The hardware 
men were the guests of officials of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. during the 
final day of the convention. 

J. A. Monson of Braham was elected 
president of the association Thursday, 





Monson 


President J. A. 


Feb. 22, succeeding Elmore Houghtal- 
ing of Fairmont, the presiding officer 
during 1922. Leonard R. Decker, 
Austin, was elected vice-president. 
Directors for three years were chosen 
as follows: William N. Hart, president 
of the Kelley-Duluth company; A. L. 
Steinke of Pipestone, and George 
Wheaton of Minneapolis. The direc- 
tors who will hold over follow: One 
year, N. E. Given, Bemidji; H. W. Ad- 
dison, Marshall; two years, Amos 
Marckel, Perham; Henry Hauser, 
Minneapolis, and Charles F. Ladner, 
St. Cloud. Delegates to the National 
Convention at Richmond, Va.: Presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary, E. 
J. Skalicky of Jackson; alternate, Mr. 
Hamlin, Spring Valley; W. C. Hart, 
Duluth, alternate, D. C. Billman,. Minne- 
apolis; H. D. Powers, Grand Rapids; 
alternate, N. E. Given, Bemidji. 

H. O. Roberts of Minneapolis and 
D. M. Andrews of St. Paul were again 
named as secretary and assistant secre- 
tary, respectively, by the new execu- 
tive board at a meeting Thursday 
evening, Feb. 22. To both of them is 
given credit for the success of the 
convention and the big hardware show. 

Charles F. Ladner of St. Cloud and 
Amos Marckel of Perham were re- 





elected president and _ vice-president, 
respectively, of the Retail Hardware 
Fire Insurance Co. of Minnesota, at the 
annual election of that body following 
the association election. The directors 
of the insurance company follow: O. 
B. Hanson, Rochester; John Greiber, 
Alexandria, and Leonard R. Decker, 
Austin. 

Amos Marckel of Perham conducted 
the question box discussion, which was 
of an intensely live and interesting 
nature. So productive was this session 
that President-elect J. A. Monson 
brought up the question of the advisa- 
bility of giving more time to this 
feature at the next annual convention. 
Among the topics discussed was the 
decimal system of pricing and packing. 
As the result of this discussion it was 
voted to go on record as supporting 
this system. 

The question, “Does newspaper ad- 
vertising in a small town pay?” was 
also discussed. It was the consensus 
of opinion that such advertising should 
be run regularly, should be carefully 
watched and planned and should have a 
distinct, personal tone. The advisa- 
Lility of merchants banding themselves 
together and advertising for the gen- 
eral good of the hardware trade was 
also discussed. F. H. Retzlaff, New 
Ulm, emphasized the importance of 
window display and service. N. E. 
Given of Bemidji and E. P. Babcock of 
Anolsa also gave some _ worth-while 
advice on this subject. 

Store arrangement, stock display, the 
use of rolling stock shelves and their 
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Left to right: James W. Walker, vice- 
president Marshall-Weils Co. and presi- 
dent Western Steel Products Co.; D. M. 


Andrews, assistant secretary, and 
George W. Schroeder, president Wiscon- 
sin Association 


construction, the elimination of show 
cases, increasing turnover and improv- 
ing merchandising methods were also 
discussed. Charles F. Ladner of St. 
Cloud and Mr. Marckel. took an active 
part in this discussion and gave some 
excellent advice. The buying of spe- 
cialties was also taken up and many 
interesting points were brought up. 


President Houghtaling’s Address 


Elmore Houghtaling of Fairmont, 
the retiring president, in opening the 
convention, Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 20, 
characterized the proposed conference 
of Governor Preus of Minnesota “to 
stabilize farm products” as futile, and 
suggested first the stabilization of 
manufacturers and labor unions. He 
also warned dealers to watch their 
credits. He said, in part: 

“When the ‘buyers’ strike,’ as it was 
called, was on, the manufacturers 
claimed that on account of not being 
able to work full capacity, their over- 
head was so great that they could not 
reduce prices very much. But no sooner 
did the country begin to buy more 
freely and factories begin to work on 
full time, with output contracted for in 
advance, than from every quarter we 
heard the cry, ‘goods are going up.’ 
And at the same time the things the 
farmer has to sell are being marketed 
at prices that, in many instances, are 
below the cost of production. 

“I am surprised every day to see 
how long-suffering our farmers are, 
and how bravely they have taken the 
blow of having the prices of their 
products cut to a pre-war basis. And 
then compare their attitude with that 
of labor in manufacturing centers, 
which, in most eases, has absolutely 
refused to consider any reduction in 
wages. 

“We hear a great deal of efforts to 
give them relief by more credit. In 
many cases more credit would only 
make their condition worse. Governor 
Preus has called a meeting for the pur- 
pose of what he calls ‘stabilization of 
prices of farm products.’ How futile 
this is. What we need is some action 
to ‘stabilize’ the demands of the manu- 
facturers and labor unions and make 
them see that the prosperity of our 
country can only be restored by meet- 
ing the farmers half way in adjust- 
ment of the relative values of their 
products. 

“The only salvation for the farmer 
as things are now is in practising rigid 
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economy which, if they do, will not mean 
large business for the merchant. I 
am calling your attention to this be- 
cause I want to warn you against 
being stampeded by the salesman who 
tries to get you to buy large quantities 
because prices are going up. But I say 
to you to ‘watch your step.’ Scrutinize 
every purchase you make carefully, and 
by all means look after your collections 
and credits. 

“Try your utmost to discount every 
bill, even if you have to borrow the 
money to do so. I believe, as I think 
you all do, that we are going to finally 
get over all the unrest and agitation 
caused by the great war, but we must 
each and every one of us try to live as 
sanely as possible and thus do our share 
toward that end.” 

The report read by Secretary Rob- 
erts showed that the State association 





D. M. Andrews, treasurer and 
assistant secretary 


now has a membership of 1454, a net 
gain of forty-three for 1922. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the hardware dealers 
in Minnesota now belong to the State 
association, he said. 


Address of George W. Schroeder 


George W. Schroeder, president of 
the Wisconsin Association, talked 
Wednesday, Feb. 21, on “Stocks, Profits 
and Balances, the Cube of Merchan- 
dising.” 

Some of the salient points brought 
out by Mr. Schroeder during the course 
of his address follow: 

“Demands of evolution require busi- 
ness readjustment. 

“Economical distribution is the out- 
standing problem confronting Ameri- 
can merchants. 

“Rapid stock turns bring economical 
distribution. 

“The popcorn vendor shows 
greatest proportion of profits. 

“Business foresight made a machine 
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that would pop corn in plain sight of 
prospective purchasers. 

“An article loses turnover speed in 
the ratio to its distance from easy ob- 
servation by patrons of a store. 

“More turnovers mean less unreason- 
able margins. : 

“Our business is to create a desire 
for hardware in the minds of the pub- 
lic. 

“The strong appeal in our advertis- 
ing should be to women who constitute 
80 per cent of our purchasers. 

“Proper advertising and proper dis- 
plays are the chief factors of increased 
business. 

“Duplication of lines greatly inter- 
feres with profits. 

“A store builds its reputation by car- 
rying single standard lines.” 


H. H. Riner Speaks 


H. H. Riner, Argos, Ind., who spoke 
on “The National Association and 
Trade Progress,” represented the Na- 
tional Association in the absence of 
C. H. Casey of Jordan, Minn., who is 
filling speaking engagements in the 
Fast at the present time. 

“Secretary Sheets of the National 
Association,” said Mr. Riner, “has been 
selected by Secretary Hoover to gather 
all available data on several leading 
hardware lines for preliminary study as 
to the possibility of simplification and 
standardization, which would eliminate 
unnecessary types, sizes, patterns and 
finishes, thus eventually reducing pro- 
duction and distributing costs. 

“This is the first time that the Gov- 
ernment has paid any attention to do- 
mestic distribution in the retail field 
and this may help solve the rising 
cost of doing business. The simplifica- 
tion idea is gradually growing in favor 
end, if urged by Washington, construc- 
tive results would soon be reflected in 
the lines of nearly all the manufac- 
turers. 

“The board of governors of the na- 
tional association recently authorized 
the organization of a research bureau 
and statistical department to gather 
all fundamental facts of our trade to 
help the dealer in planning his busi- 
ness ahead, as do those in the fabri- 
cated production field. We plan to 
study financial movements and _ gen- 
eral business conditions, in addition to 
crop reports as they might relate to 
the retail hardware industry. This 
bureau will also help furnish all the in- 
formation that may be desired by the 
Government.” 

Mr. Riner concluded his address with 
a survey of the national association’s 
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President J. A. Monson, Braham, and 
former President J. C. Stuhiman, St.-Paul 
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Ladner, McCloud; 
Little Falls, and A. Marckell, Perham, 
all directors and all ex-presidents 


CG. FF, H. Ryan, 


activities in helping the retail hard- 
ware dealer throughout the country. 

A symposium on Pittsburgh-plus 
and the present controversy on steel 
freight rates was conducted during the 
morning session Wednesday, Feb. 21. 

Wednesday afternoon the dealers 
visited the hardware show and _ the 
large factories and offices of the Mar- 
shall-Wells Company. The ladies were 
taken on automobile rides about the 
city and in the evening they were the 
guests of the Marshall-Wells Company 
and the Kelley-How-Thomson Company 
at a theater party at the Orpheum. 
The men attended a stag party given 
in their honor by the wholesale houses 
at the Marshall-Wells gymnasium. 

Frank Stockdale of Chicago deliv- 
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ered an interesting address on Thurs- 
day morning. He took up the subject 
of turnover and touched particularly 
upon “perpetual inventory” which he 
highly recommended. Stock, profits, 
expenses of doing business and mark- 
up were also commented upon by Mr. 
Stockdale. 

The ladies’ auxiliary held its annual 
business meeting Thursday noon, Feb. 
22, at the Glass Block tea rooms, the 
members being the guests of the whole- 
sale houses. 

Thursday evening the dealers, ex- 
hibitors and their wives were all guests 
of the Marshall-Wells Company and 
the Kelley-How-Thomson Company at 
the annual winter ice carnival staged 
by the Junior League girls at the Curl- 
ing Club. 


Resolutions Adopted 


At the final business session Thurs- 
day the dealers adopted a resolution, 
thanking the wholesale houses, the 
newspapers and the citizens of Duluth 
for contributing to the success of the 
convention. Resolutions were aiso 
adopted in relation to the reaffirming 
ef the ideals of the organization. The 
elimination of all unnecessary or ex- 
cessive distribution costs was also 
urged. It was resolved that all mem- 
bers work in order to develop their 
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C. E. Engdahl, director, St. Paul and 
John Scheck, sergt.-at-arms, North St. 
Paul 


respective communities. Simplification 
was also urged and it was also re- 
solved to pay greater attention to the 
problem of increasing stock turn. The 
decimal system of pricing and packing 
was also officially urged through the 
medium of a resolution. 

Frank Stockdale of Chicago, known 
as the “business doctor,” spoke on 
“How to Organize for Aggressive Sell- 
ing” Thursday morning and on “How 
to Display Goods in Store and Win- 


dow” in the afternoon. The _ only 
woman speaker was Miss Frances 
Lapham, rural school supervisor at 


Deer River, Minn., who spoke at the 
concluding session Thursday afternoon 
on “The Farmer’s Wife and the Retail 
Store.” 


New England Concentrates on Distribution 


fore the eyes of townspeople in a novel 
manner. 

In debating on various card systems 
it was brought out by one dealer that 
he employed one which is adjustable 
and of such size it can be placed in the 
store safe each night. In case of fire, 
the loss of one’s card system would be 
a serious matter. In this case, with 
the cards in the safe, the dealer goes 
home with nothing to worry him on 
this score. 

Massachusetts maintains a_ small 
claims court. It has no teeth, to be 
sure, but those who have resorted to it 
have found it decidedly profitable to 
do so. Bad debts have been materially 
cut down in many retail hardware store 
cases. The theory is that about 85 
per cent of the business men in that 
State dislike to go to court over any- 
thing. The usual custom of the hard- 
ware trade is first to send a bill, fol- 
lowed by a statement, and then if the 
bill is not paid, another statement 
stamped with the information that if 
the bill is not paid the customer will 
be brought into court. The average de- 
faulted payment experienced by those 
who spoke on the subject was about 10 
per cent. 


Plenty of Innovations 


Contrary to the custom in former 
years, long drawn out papers dealing 
with numerous questions were tabooed. 
The old stop-watch was worked for 
fair. Innovations there were aplenty. 
A woman, Mrs. S. H. Thompson, Low- 
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ell, Mass., graced the convention plat- 
form, the first one to do so in the his- 
tory of this organization. She gave a 
clear-thinking, honest-to-goodness po- 
litical speech, mainly on the twentieth 
amendment of the Constitution, which 
she hopes will deal with the child labor 
question. Everyone was on their feet 
at the close of her oration. A commit- 
tee, consisting of D. Fletcher Barber, 
Boston; Hon. John Barrett, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and C. H. Casey, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, placed one whacking 
big wreath at the foot of the Washing- 
ton monument, Public Gardens, Boston, 
as a token from the association. 


Election of Officers 


As the result of the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year L. W. 
Thompson, Woburn Hardware Co., Wo- 
burn, Mass., vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeds W. W. True, True & 
Blanchard Co., Newport, Vt., as presi- 
dent; William C. Fuller, W. C. Fuller 
Co., Mansfield, Mass., is first vice-pres- 
ident, and Joseph H. Williams, Burditt 
& Williams Co., Boston, second vice- 
president; Calvin M. Nichols, Hoyt Co., 
Dorchester, Boston, is again treasurer, 
having held that office ten years. 
‘ames P. Mackey, Mackey & Meade 
Co., Brookline, Mass., is auditor. 

The following were elected directors 
to serve three years: U. W. Leavitt, 
Hanscom Hardware Co., Haverhill, 
Mass.; Frank L. Newcomb, McKay- 
Newcomb Co., Boston; W. S. Ames, 
Chandler & Morse, Putnam, Conn., and 





Elmer W. Crouch, Davis Hardware 
Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Directors for two years were elected 
cs follows: R. P. Adams, Elwood 
Adams Estate, Worcester, Mass.; A. 
P. Baisell, Rockland Hardware Co., 
Rockland, Me.; H. A. Woodward, 
Spencer Hardware Co., Keene, N. H., 
and Charles C. Kerlew, C. H. Darling 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

A. §S. Tucker, Warren, Mass.; E. 
Earle Harvey, Harvey Hardware Co., 
3angor, Me.; N. S. Love, C. W. Averill 
& Co., Barre, Vt., and Clarence P. 
Stevens, Franklin, N. H., were made 
directors for one year. 

Retiring President W. W. True, 
President Thompson, the two vice-pres- 
idents and George A. Fiel, secretary, 
were appointed delegates to the na- 
tional convention at Richmond, Va., in 
June. 

Following the elections it was de- 
cided to hold the thirty-first convention 
of the New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, Feb. 20, 21 and 22, 1924. 

The association has grown in mem- 
bership the past year and is in splen- 
did financial condition, two very good 
points, The exhibit was the largest 
ever held by this New England body. 

Running true to form, the New Eng- 
land Hardware Associates had a night 
before party at Hotel Brunswick, on the 
evening of Feb. 20. About 200 at- 
tended. There was very little speaking 
but a lot of fun. W. G. McIntyre, 
president, presided. 
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Virginia Retailers Discuss Insurance, 
Group Meetings and the Jobber 


Meeting Held 
at Norfolk, 
Feb. 7-9 





W. H. Hawkins 
President 
for 1923 


Left to right: W. T. Pace, vice-president; Harry B. Price, executive committee; 
C. H. Casey, national president: W. H. Hawkins, president; Guy W. Hamilton, 
retiring president, and Thomas B. Howell, secretary-treasurer 


ORE than 100 members of the 
M Virginia Retail Hardware As- 

sociation gathered in_ the 
assembly hall at the opening session 
of the convention held at Norfolk, Va., 
Feb. 7-9. Guy W. Hamilton of 
Waynesboro, president of the associ- 
ation, called the meeting. After the 
singing of “America” and convocation 
came community singing led by Jack 
Dalton with Gail Hauffaker at ihe 
piano, both of Norfolk. 

Albert L. Roper of the Norfolk City 
Council gave a welcoming address 
which was responded to by Guy W. 
Hamilton. Following was an address 
by Charles W. Vaughan of Richmond 
on the “Evolution of the Hardware 
Business.” This was a very interest- 
ing talk and many points were brought 
out that was helpful to the modern 
merchants of today. 


Question Box Discussion 


The question box was then taken 
up and discussed. This contained some 
very valuable information regarding 
stock keeping, store management, ad- 
vertising, mail orders, credits, etc. 
This was a feature that was partici- 
pated in by practically all present. 


At the conclusion of the discussion 
the following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Legislative—W. T. Tillar, W. W. 
Ware, C. L. Ayres, and J. C. Mathews. 
Resolutions—Ben Roberts, David Lee, 














Secretary-treasurer 
Thomas B. Howell 


J. D. Barksley, J. T. Howard, and H. 
B. Barksdale. Suggestion—J. F. Small, 
W. W. Hendricks, I. S. Ewing, J. F. 
Tusing and C. C. Pearson. Nominat- 


ing—J. T. Barham, H. A. Pleasants, 
T. J. Ely, C. H. Joyner and D. T. Sho- 
Sergeant-at-Arms—J. H. Kig- 


walter. 


bine. Press Committee—H. B. Price 
and R. A. Frayser. This also gave the 
exhibitors a chance to talk to the deal- 
ers. The exhibit this year was the 
largest ever held. Every booth was 
occupied and table spaces had to be 
sold. 


Insurance Discussed 


The afternoon session was opened 
with community singing. This was 
followed by a question box led by John 
F. Small in which the following ques- 
tions were discussed: 

“Should hardware mutual insurance 
be given preference?” 

“How would you reconcile customer 
who formerly enjoyed your business?” 

“Ts the assessment clause in policy 
an objection?” 

“How do assets in hardware mutuals 
compare with old line companies?” 

“Do mutuals make prompt and satis- 
factory settlements?” 

This was a very valuable and inter- 
esting discussion as many of the mer- 
chants did not thoroughly understand 
this form of insurance. The discus- 
sion, however, has familiarized them 
with all particulars. 

Robert W. Coates, a prominent retail 











Members of the Virginia Retail Hardware Association in convention assembled 
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on the “Economic Conditions” Mr. 
Coates brought out many things of 














Trap Martin of 
Lynchburg 


great importance in this talk and keep 
his audience throughout his talk. 

The meeting adjourned and the mem- 
bership was invited to return to the 
exhibit hall at 8 o’clock to a smoker 
and get together gathering, ladies were 
also invited. An orchestra had been 
engaged to play and a very enjoyable 
evening was spent. This gave the ex- 
hibitors a chance to meet the dealers 
and show them their merchandise. 

The Thursday morning session, Feb. 
8, opened up with an increased attend- 
ance many dealers having arrived on 
the early morning train. After a few 
minutes of community singing W. T. 
Pace of Franklin led the question box 
on “The Jobbers’ Function” at which 
the following questions were taken up: 
“Is the jobber a necessity?” “Should 
distribution by the jobber be confined 
to licensed merchants?” “Should not 
the jobbers’ function be to aid and 
assist his customer to expand and 
legitimately show a profit?” “Is it 
jobbers’ function to retail direct to a 
contractor thus eliminating the retailer 
on volume?” 

This discussion was of important in- 
terest to all and was participated in 
by a great many. 


C. H. Casey Speaks 


Following the above discussion was 
a very important address by C. H. 


shoe dealer, then made an excellent talk Casey, president of the National Retail 
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Hardware Association. Mr. Casey 
brought to the attention of many of 
the merchants where they were losing 
money and in his talk suggested many 
things for the merchant to take home 
with him and use to advantage. 

E. G. Weir came next with an ad- 
dress on “Salesmanship” Mr. Weir is 
with the Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich. One of the important things 
brought out in the talk was that the 
eye is twenty-five times more sensitive 
than the ear, in other words if a sales- 
man would succeed he must produce 
the goods rather than use a few talking 
points. 


Planning Group Meetings 


The question box was opened again, 
the subject being “The value of Group 
Meetings.” Among the points discussed 
were: 

“The best way to get attendance.” 
“How to plan your program?” “The 
importance of knowing your competi- 


tor.” “Do group meetings promote 
progress?” “How often should they be 
held?” 


The meeting adjourned for the after- 
noon and everyone enjoyed a sight- 
seeing trip to Cape Henry and the Fort 
which was featured by an oyster roast 











National President C. H. Casey and 
Retiring President Guy W. Hamilton 


and dinner. Special cars were engaged 
and a large crowd took in the trip. 
Many short talks were made after 
dinner and Charles W. Vaughan told 
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a few of his jokes which kept the crowd 
roaring. 

The Friday morning session, Feb. 9, 
opened with community singing which 














G. A. Randolph 


was followed by the report of the presi- 
dent Guy W. Hamilton also the secre- 
tary’s report Thos. B. Howell. Both of 
these reports showed progress of the 
association and the association in good 
financial condition. 


Officers Elected 


W. H. Hawkins of Harrisonburg was 
elected president for the year 1923 and 
W. T. Pace of Franklin, was elected 
vice-president. Thomas B. Howell, 
Richmond, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Capt. John W. Gorby, 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl., ad- 
dressed the convention on “How to Sell 
Your Goods” Captain Gorby after 
presenting an analysis of costs of 
store operation and merchandise sell- 
ing, presented ten commandments on 
salesmanship and told a number of 
stories illustrating the points he 
stressed as selling essentials. 


Next Meeting Place in Doubt 


There was a discussion as to the 
location of the next convention and it 
was suggested that there should be a 
permanent meeting place. This would 
be more economical and better and 
larger exhibits could be staged. Rich- 
mond was suggested for this place due 
to the manufacturing interest and 
entertainment feature and hotel ac- 
commodations. Some were in favor of 
having it in Lynchburg. This, however, 
was left to the executive committee to 
decide. 





Whenever Dad gits off a day 
“rom Hardware’s grind ter rest, 
He settles down with pipe an’ book 
Ter pose a while as “guest”; 
But jist the minute he gits fixed 
An’ buried in his book— 
My Ma starts in her fancy work 
Aw hands poor Dad the “hook.” 


“Say, Dad,” says she, “I wish you'd fill 
“The wood box up fer me, 
“Aw then, if you don’t mind, step out 
“An’ trim the apple tree, 
“An while yow’re at it, sweep the porch 
“An’ tidy up the lawn.” 
| An’ Dad flings down his book an’ gits! 
With all his “guestin’” gone. 


Dad's Day Off 


By William Ludlum 








Aw’ then she starts him off again 
At this an’ then at that— 
Till he gits so much muddled up 
He don’t know where he’s at 
She trails him till his day is done, 
An’ Dad, the would-be “guest,” 
Goes off ter bed ter sleep before— 
He goes ter work ter—rest! 


When all these chores are did an’ Dad 
Once more gits settled down, 
My Ma again kums waltzin’ in | 
An’ greets him with a frown. | 
Says she, “I think you read too much. 
“Youw’ll overstrain your eyes.” 
An’ when Dad vents a mild protest, 
Insists he—“Exercise!” 
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Sixty-seventh Congress Ended—Ship Subsidy and 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bills Beaten—No Extra Session 


Likely This Spring 


pired at noon yesterday. The end 
was comparatively painless and 
there are few mourners. 

Aside from the enactment of a new 
tariff law, very little was accomplished 
by the late Congress, but in fairness it 
must be said that some of the things 
that were not done are greatly to the 
credit of the leaders of both houses, 
notably the soldiers’ bonus which was 
killed off with the assistance of the 
President and Secretary Mellon. 

As I predicted several months ago, 
the ship subsidy bill was not enacted, 
although on a test vote it was demon- 
strated that if the measure could have 
been brought to a ballot it would have 
passed the Senate by a margin of at 
least ten votes. Lukewarm support 
quite as much as clever and determined 
opposition brought about the defeat of 
this highly meritorious measure. 

There is now little prospect of an 
extra session of the new Congress this 
spring. Under the circumstances, busi- 
ness men everywhere should breathe 
a prayer of thanksgiving. 


‘he Sixty-Seventh Congress ex- 


Functions of Trade Associations 


Commercial bodies in all parts of the 
country, which constitute the compre- 
hensive membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, are 
soon to be given an opportunity to vote 
in a referendum the purpose of which 
is to outline authoritatively the proper 
functions of national trade associations. 
The résults of the referendum promise 
to be of value not only to organized 
commerce and industry but to Congress 
and the executive departments in con- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 5, 1923. 
By W. L. CRoUNSE 


nection with efforts that may be made 
to increase the usefulness of trade asso- 
ciations and to outline the fields they 
may legitimately occupy. 

The activities of trade associations 
have been carefully gone into by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Cham- 
ber & year ago. This committee has 
now presented a report containing 
recommendations. The report and its 
recommendations are the basis for the 
proposition submitted to a referendum 
vote. 

Several important basic principles are 
involved in the recommendations upon 
which the commercial bodies of the 
country are to vote. These include the 
propositions that trade associations 
shall be free from Government control; 
that they shall be at liberty to gather 
and distribute statistics of capacity, 
production, stocks and sales, provided 
the information is available to all desir- 
ing it; and that there shall be no inter- 
pretation or comment by trade associa- 
tions upon the statistics designed to 
affect prices or to facilitate concerted 
action. 


Endorsed by Secretary Hoover 


These principles have already been 
endorsed in effect by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover who has made a special 
study of the lines in which trade asso- 
ciations can be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the industries which they 
represent. The Secretary’s views in 
this connection have proven highly ac- 
ceptable to organized commerce and in- 
dustry and there can be no doubt that 
they have influenced favorably the poli- 
cies of the Department of Justice and 


even of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The propositions upon which the 
Chamber’s membership will vote “yes” 
or “no” are: 

1. “Because of numerous useful and 
important functions of obvious pro- 
priety trade associations should exist 
for each important branch of industry 
and: commerce. 

2. “A trade association should have 
such a membership that it can be repre- 
sentative of the industry in connection 
with problems affecting the general ad- 
vance of the industry. 

3. “A trade association should be 
prepared to consider all problems affect- 
ing the general advance of its industry 
or branch of commerce. 

4. “Trade associations should con- 
tinue free from special forms of Gov- 
ernment control. 

5. “Statistics of capacity, production, 
stocks, and sales should be collected by 
a trade association for its industry or 
branch of commerce. 

6. “Statistics of actual prices in 
closed transactions should be collected 
by a trade association for its industry 
or branch of commerce. 

7. “Any interpretation of statistics 
or other comment which could induce 
or facilitate concerted action on the 
part of members should be omitted by 
a trade association. 

8. “Statistics of capacity production, 
stocks, sales, and prices a trade asso- 
ciation should make as available to the 
public and to Government agencies in- 
terested in following the course of in- 
dustry and commerce as to members.” 





(Continued on page 108) 
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ACTIVE BUYING FEATURES | Horace 


NEW YORK TOY FAIR 


Sales 40 to 90 Per Cent Better Than | 


Last Year—Hardware Men 
Show Keen Interest 

Orders actually received by exhibi- 
tors at the 1923 New York Toy Fair 
up to and including March 1 are said 
to be from forty to ninety per cent 
greater than sales received during the 
same relative period of last year’s ex- 
position. The Toy Fair opened Feb. 
5 and will end March 11. The esti- 
mated number of manufacturers rep- 
resented at the four main buildings 
is said to be nearly 2000. The largest 
number of exhibits is at the Breslin 
and Imperial Hotels, the American 
Woolen Building and 200 Fifth Ave. 
Many other firms to be considered as 
part of the annual toy exposition main- 
tain their sales rooms in New 


G. Goodwin; 
Richard Watson. 





Henry E. Goodell Dies 


E. Goodell, founder of the 
Greenfield, Mass., 


Henry 
Goodell-Pratt Co., 


| tools, died at his home there Feb. 23, 


| Mfg. Co. 


York | 


throughout the year, in other buildings. | 
There was less hesitancy in buying | 


this -year. Some large buyers are said 
to have postponed their European buy- 
ing trips in order to visit the New 
York exposition. There are several 
entirely new lines, improved toys and 
various new developments in juvenile 
vehicles. The quality of the domestic 


toy far surpasses any foreign offer- | ) A 
photographs of the most effective win- 


ings, in the opinion of a majority of 
buyers interviewed. 

Exhibitors say that a larger num- 
ber of hardware retailers and jobbers 
have visited the toy fair this year 
and have placed larger orders than 
in many years. They also ventured 
the opinion that the hardware trade 
offers one of the best channels for re- 
tail distribution at present available 
for toy lines. 


Blank Now Manager of Cleveland 
Plant of Peck, Stow & Wilcox 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment 
of Otto J. Blank to the position of 
manager of the Cleveland plant, suc- 
ceeding the late Thomas J. Ray. Mr. 
Blank was formerly assistant manager 
of the plant. 

The vice-president’s vacancy left by 
Mr. Ray’s death has been temporarily 
taken care of by the election of Frank 
L. Wilcox. 





Kaiser Elected for Third Time 
President Phila. Retailers 


The Retail Hardware Association of 
Philadelphia returned Harry D. Kaiser 


to office as president for the third con- | 


secutive term. Mr. Kaiser, with a 
small group of about a dozen men or- 
ganized the association a few years 


ago and it has grown to a member- | 


ship of nearly three hundred. The 
other officers elected are: 1st vice-pres- 
ident, J. G. Esmonde; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, William F. Brown; 3rd. vice- 


president, Charles Maurer; secretary, 





in his seventy-fifth year. 
years ago he started with his brother 
in the manufacture of mechanics’ tools. 
After a short time the brothers became 
associated with the Millers Falls Co., 
with which they remained eighteen 
years. In 1888 they went to Shelburne 
Falls and established the Goodell Bros. 
Mr. Goodell bought out his 
brother’s interest in the business in 
1892, and moved to Greenfield where he 
established the Goodell-Pratt Co. He 
sold his interest in this company and 
assisted in the founding of the Green- 
field Machine Co., being its first presi- 
dent. Still later he established the 
Goodell Mfg. Co., now conducted by his 
son-in-law, Perley E. Fay. Mr. Goodell 
retired in 1916. 





National Baseball Week March 31 
to April 7 

The Chamber of Commerce of Ath- 

letic Goods Manufacturers has decided 


to hold a National Baseball Week from 
March 31 to April 7 and will purchase 


dow displays. E. A. Clungeon, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, ur- 
ges all retailers carrying sports lines 
to arrange a display of baseball goods 
during the week and submit photo- 
graphs. ; 


New England News Notes 


Several new directors were elected 


| at the recently held annual meeting of 
| the Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 


Conn. The board now consists of 
Frederick C. Billings, Lucius F. Rob- 
inson, Samuel Ferguson, L. Edmund 
Zacher, Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., 
Charles D. Rice, David J. Post, Ed- 
ward Milligan, Mitchell S. Little, John 
J. McKeon, and Henry M. Sperry. 





The Plymouth Cordage Co., Plym- 
outh, Mass., has increased the pay of 
its 900 operatives 10 per cent. The 
advance is retroactive to Feb. 19, and 
restores a 10 per cent cut made in 
April, 1922. The company also has 
formulated an insurance plan under 
which dependents will receive a weekly 
wage for one year. 

The American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., is to be reorganized un- 
der the laws of Rhode Island. The 








| company was placed in the hands of a 
receiver Feb. 2, 1921, and gradually 
| has improved its financial standing. 


| The Ames Shovel Co., North Easton, 


The workers last summer went out on 
strike, but after four months returned 
to work at their former rate of pay. 
| The increase just announced is a vol- 
| untary one by the company. 





About fifty | 


Mass., has advanced wages 5 per cent. | 


| 





treasurer, C./ TOY CHAMBER OF COM- 


MERCE FORMED IN 
NEW YORK 





Permanent Body Organized to Give 
Annual Toy Fair Inter- 
national Scope 


“To make the annual New York 
Toy Fair bigger and beiter and to 
make New York City the biggest in- 
ternational center of toy distribution 
through cooperative effort is the de- 
clared purpose of newly formed Toy 
Fair Chamber of Commerce,” says N. 
D. Cass, its first president. This new 
organization had its inception at the 
summer meeting of the Toy Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, 
held in August, 1922, at Manchester, 
Vt. At this gathering Mr. Cass, who 
is the president of N. D. Cass Mfg. 
Co., Athol, Mass., suggested the new 
organization and gave a preliminary 
outline of its scope. A committee was 
then appointed to bring about the or- 
ganization of an official toy fair gov- 
erning body to operate as an indepen- 
dent association, and Charles E. Gra- 
ham was appointed president, pro tem. 

The first meeting of the Toy Fair 
Chamber of Commerce was held at 
the Hotel McAlpin, Feb. 28, where va- 
rious committees were appointed and 
the officers elected for the coming year; 
N. D. Cass was elected president; vice- 
presidents are B. Fleischaker, H. M. 
Green, C. P. Henry, Ben Levy and 
Frank A. Klaproth, H. W. Shaw will 
be treasurer, and Robert MacLaren 
will be secretary. 

An executive secretary will be ap- 
pointed to take charge of a permanent 
office. He will also conduct the tem- 
porary service and information office 
that will be maintained during each 
toy fair. For the present all corre- 
spondence and inquiries will be handled 
by President N. D. Cass, Room 412, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Toy Fair, as has been mentioned 
before, is not a building or a group, 
but space of time, usually six weeks, 
when buyers will come to New York 
for the opportunity of inspecting aug- 
mented and improved lines, latest of- 
ferings, and high class toy displays, as 
during this period manufacturers and 
large distributors make an extra ef- 
fort to show their lines attractively. 
Those firms who have offices out of 
town have been in the habit of con- 
gregating in three or four floors of 
the Hotels Breslin and Imperial, but 
the many other displays in office build- 
ings in other parts of the city are 
equally a part of the annual Toy Fair. 





Death of Mrs. Silecox 


Mrs. Ada Blanchard Silcox, wife of 
Charles W. Silcox, a prominent figure 
in the cutlery and hardware trade, and 
a director in the new Rochester-Robeson 
Corporation, died at her home, No. 95 
Westminster Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Besides her husband she is survived by 
a daughter and a sister. 
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Camillus Cutlery Co. Leases New 
Plant and Advances Wages 


The Camillus Cutlery Co. has _ re- 
cently leased the knitting mill of the 
Keefer-Maxwell Co. at Camillus, N. Y., 
and plans to use it as an addition to 
the present pocket knife factory of the 
company located in the same town, ac- 
cording to Robert M. Kastor, secretary 
of the cutlery company. 

In connection with the leasing of the 
new building, Mr. Kastor said, the Ca- 
millus Cutlery Co. has given the 300 
employees of the company a 5 per cent 
increase in wages effective Feb. 28. 
This applies to both skilled and un- 
skilled labor employed by the company, 
Mr. Kastor said. This is the second 
wage advance made by the Camillus 
Cutlery Co. during the past six months. 
An advance of 10 per cent was made 
last September. 

During the past few years the com- 
pany has undertaken extensive hous- 
ing construction for its employees. 
which has resulted, Mr. Kastor be- 
ieves, in lowering the cost of living for 
the employees of the company. 


Kaiser Heads Franklin Hardware 


Company 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Franklin Hardware Co., 
17 ‘No. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa., was 
held recently at the company’s offices 
and the following officers and directors 
elected for the ensuing year: Harry 
D. Kaiser, president; N. C. Engle, 
vice-president; B. Frank Antrim, sec- 
retary, Frank Mitchell, treasurer; J. 
W. Brainard, manager. Directors 
were elected as follows: Walter Hewes, 
Caleb Kugel and Theo. C. Ulmer. The 
reports of the officers made at this 
meeting showed that the company had 
enjoyed a 25 per cent increase in busi- 
ness during the past year and that 
present indications pointed to an even 
greater increase in 1923. In an ad- 
dress Henry C. Snowden, retiring presi- 
dent, told how the company had grown 
from a second floor “one room” ware- 
house to its present three five-story 
buildings. At the meeting the Board 
of Directors declared a 6 per cent divi- 
dend on outstanding stock. 


New Masback Catalog 


The Masback Hardware Co., Inc., 82 
Warren Street, New York City, is now 
issuing a new catalog, known as cata- 
log number forty-eight to all of its 
*customers in the metropolitan district. 
The catalog is compactly bound in cloth 
and contains 363 pages describing and 
illustrating the lines carried by the 
company. There are more than twenty 
full-page color illustrations showing 
the nationally advertised lines sold by 
the firm. No prices are quoted but a 
full description and illustration of 
every item the company carries is list- 
ed. In the back of the book a page 
is devoted to a table on “how to figure 
your profits,” in which it is shown, for 


instance, that “five per cent added to | 
cost is four and three-quarters 


per | 


cent profit on the selling price, and ten | 
per cent added to cost is nine per cent | 


profit on the selling price,” ete. 


‘ os Yorke with Eagle Lock Co. 


. Yorke, who for the past twelve 
an ae represented the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. in Connecticut and western 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
AT J. B. SHANNON 
HDW. CO. 


|G. A. Kerbaugh Heads Philadelphia 


Massachusetts, has joined the sales or- | 


ganization of the Eagle Lock Co., Ter- 
ryville, Conn., and will cover Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and western Massa- 
chusetts. 




















This ahiatant shows the late Wil- 

liam H. Phillips, president of Devoe & 

Raynolds Co., Inc., New York City, at 

his desk. Mr. Phillips’ untimely death 

was recorded in HARDWARE AGE, issue 
of March 1 








Delaware Hardware Co. Expanding 


The Delaware Hardware Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is doubling its sales- 
room facilities and upon completion is 
contemplating holding a three day 
hardware exposition. 


Pennsylvania Association to Move 


Headquarters to Phila. April Ist 


The headquarters of the Pennsyl- 
vania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association will be moved from Pitts- 
burge, Pa., to 601-604 Wesley Building, 
at Seventeenth and Arch Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., April 1. This action was 
decided recently by the executive com- 
mittee of the association. Sharon E. 
Jones, secretary of the association, has 
completed all the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


| & G. W. Allen. 





The fact that the Pennsylvania as- | 


sociation holds 
and exhibition at the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, 
phia is more conveniently located for 
the secretary’s office than Pittsburgh | 
are regarded as the principal reasons | 
for the move. 


its annual convention | 


Concern—Will Occupy New 
Factory on May Ist 


George Allen Kerbaugh recently be- 
came president of the J. B. Shannon 
Hardware Co., 816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He is a grandson of Mr. 
George W. Allen of the firm of W. H. 
It was with that firm 
he served his apprenticeship and ad- 
vanced until he later became manager 
of the Standard Supply & Equipment 
Co. He is vice-president of the Atlas 
Paper Box Co. and a director of the 
Croft & Allen Co. Mr. Kerbaugh is a 
graduate of Haverford College, a mem- 
ber of the St. Davids Golf Club and 
also the Altoona Cricket Club, Altoona, 
Pa. 

Associated with Mr. Kerbaugh are 
Joseph Bushnell 3rd, vice-president; 
A. P. Robinson, secretary; Joseph F. 
Kerbaugh, treasurer; M. D. Ke:baugh, 
assistant treasurer. The directors are 
George Allen Kerbaugh, Joseph Bush- 
nell, 3rd, A. P. Robinson, Joseph H. 
Kerbaugh, and C. Richard Watson. 
Mr. Watson is also treasurer of the 
Retail Hardware Association of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Shannon factory will move to 
more commodious quarters in a well 
equipped building at 11 Letitia Street 
on May 1. The factory manager will 
be Joseph Bushnell 3rd, who has had 
an extensive experience in this capacity 
with the Tabor Manufacturing Co. as 
well as having served in an engineer- 
ing capacity with the Crewe Levick Oil 
Company and Tiffany & Company, New 
York. He is a graduate of Haverford 
College. 





Death of John M. King 


John M. King, Pittsburgh district 
sales office, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, and son of Willis L. King, 
vice-president of that company, who 
was seriously injured in a toboggan 
accident, Friday evening, Feb. 23, at 
the Pittsburgh Field Club, died at the 
West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh. He 
sustained a fractured skull as a result 
of being thrown headlong with consid- 
erable force against a bunker, and 
failed to regain consciousness. Mr. 
King was thirty-one years old and at- 
tended Yale University and after the 
war, in which he served as a lieutenant, 
became affiliated with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. Besides 
his parents, a brother survives. 





C. A. Williams on Pleasure Trip 


Charles A. Williams, head of the 


| Williams Hardware Co., Streator, IIl., 


and that Philadel- | 


has — for a six weeks’ trip through 
the Carribbean Sea. Mr. Williams, 
who is accompanied by Mrs. Williams, 
will visit Havana, Bermuda and Ven- 
ezuela. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Buying Accelerated by Advances—Spring Goods 
Active—Shortages Reported 


RICE advances during the past few weeks, instead of retarding sales, have accelerated 


buying in practically all lines. 


Garden tools, farm machinery, builders’ hardware, auto 


accessories and radio material are some of the items listed by jobbers as being particularly 


active at the present time. 


Retail sales in most sections of the country are beginning to improve, and dealers are 
looking forward with confidence to an active business in all kinds of spring merchandise. 
Freight embargoes and the shortages in certain lines such as screen wire, nails, builders’ hard- 
ware and a few specialties are causing some apprehension among jobbers and dealers. 


NEW YORK 


Price Conditions 


ge sioncye igeione pl few price changes were announced 
during the past week by local jobbers. Among those 
that became effective March 1 were the following: 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. advanced night latches and 
padlocks about 5 per cent. 

Bar and drip solder advanced 7% per cent. 

Some makes of clothes wringers were advanced 5 per 
cent. 

An advance of .5 to 7% per cent was reported on flower 
bed guards, although this change has not been made gen- 
erally effective in the local market. 

A general belief exists among jobbers and manufac- 
turers’ agents that sash cord will advance within the next 
three months. Some authorities believe there will be an 


advance of from 4 to 6 cents per pound. Cotton is re- 
ported to be very scarce, and the demand is very large. 


Market Comments 


— buying, keen competition and a certain amount 
of price shading are probably the outstanding facts 
in the present market. Spring goods are moving well; 
the demand for builders’ hardware exceeds the supply; 
freight embargoes continue to trouble shippers, and the 
general structure of prices is particularly firm. 

Reports from manufacturing districts continue to em- 
phasize the shortage of both skilled and unskilled labor, 
the difficulties of getting raw material and the inability 
on the part of manufacturers to increase their production 
schedules in proportion to the increased demand. 













Automobile Accessories. — Although 
buying is not particularly active as 
yet in the wholesale market, jobbers 
anticipate a good business, and some 
report that they have already received 
substantial orders from local retailers. 


30 and 5 per cent 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent; larger and thicker, 
40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 10 per 
cent. 
Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ~ and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 


discount, 25 per cent f.0.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all rey. voltages, hanging type, 
$85 f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Cotton Goods.—As stated last week, 


Axes and Hatchets.—Stocks are said 
to be improved. Buying is fair and a 
definite advance is said to be likely on 
or about April 1. 


cent. 


per cent. 


Tinner’s rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 


Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 
70 per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 


jobbers anticipate price advances on 
many itetns that come under this head- 
ing, such as gloves, mops, waste, etc. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—A mild, consist- 
ent interest is reported for these items. 








are reported; 
prices firm. 





Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
b., $17 per doz. net; 3% to 4%-lb., 
$17.50 per doz. net; 5 to 51%4-lb., $18.50 
per doz. net; 4% to 5%-Ilb., $18.50 per 
doz. net; 5%-lb. solid, $19 per doz. 
net 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%-Ib., $19.75 per doz. net; 
4 to 5-lb., $20.25 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $19 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished, half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some broken stocks 
buying is consistent; 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, 4%-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
lb., f#e-in., 15c. to 16c. per Ib., %-in., 
13¢c. to 14c. per Ib., ye-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 
56 -in., 10¢. to 11c. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 





Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 


.to 75 and 10 per cent. 


Iron rivets, 50 to 55 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 33% per cent. 

Lock washers, fs to %-in., 70 per 
cent; to — 70 per cent; 3% to 
1-in., per cent 

Expansion bolt. shields, 65, 10 and 
5 per cent. 


Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 
Clam Hooks.—Better buying is re- 
ported; stocks are adequate, and prices 
steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Clam hook or digger, solid steel, 
4 flat tines, 26-in. handle, $10.55 to 
$11.40 per doz. Same with 6 round 
tines, 26-in. handle, $13.25. to $14.25 
per doz. 


Clipping Machines.—Buying is some- 
what restricted; stocks are fair; prices 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealers’ 


. shortages. 





Stocks are fair and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80 to 85c. per gr. 
Prices vary according to grade, and 
also in different sections of the city. 


Garden Tools.—There is some appre- 
hension in this section about possible 
Prices are firm and deliv- 
eries are being made by jobbers, some 
of whom claim they are literally, 
swamped with orders. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Spading Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 solid 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, 
$8.35 per doz. dults’ size, 4 11-in. 
angular tines, malleable D handle, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same, 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. 
Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- 
count for bundle lots. 
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, ee Forks.—Malleable D handle, 
% -in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 

$12.2 per doz. Same, with wood D 
on. $14.85. per doz. Fork with 5 
12-in. oval tines, wood D handle, 
strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork 
with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood D 
handle, strap ferrule, $20.45 per doz. 

xtra heavy manure forks, 4 oval 
tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D 
handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 
heavy fork with 5 oval tine, 16 in. 
long, strap ferrule, wood D handle, 
$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 
5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional 
discount for bundle lots. 

Malleable Iron Rakes.—8 teeth, $3.70 
per doz.; 10 teeth, $3. 95 per doz.; 12 
teeth, $4.40 por doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80; 
16 teeth, $5.2: Toy rakes with 6 
teeth, 4-ft. handie, $3.€0 per doz. 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.; 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 
per doz.; 18 teeth $9.85 per doz. Steel 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road 
rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth, 14 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- 
tern, made of one piece of steel, 12 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; 14 teeth $7.50 
per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. 

Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. 
long, 5-ft. bent handle, plain ferrule, 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 
oval tines, 12 in. long, straight 41%4- 
ft. handle, $11.05 per doz.; 5-ft. bent 
handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent 
handle, $14.15 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—Shank hoe, riveted 
steel] blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% 
in., 4%-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. 
Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel 
blades, 6 to 8 in., 444-ft. handle, $6.92 
to $7.69 per doz. 

Floral Spades.—Solid steel round 
point, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz. 
Garden set range from $10.71 to 
$23.18 per doz. 


Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, 
— steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 
Oz. 


Galvanized Sheets—Advances are 
expected, although present buying is 
light. Local stocks are reported to be 
small. 


Quotations to retailers, f.o.b. New 
York. 
Galvanized sheet, 28 gage, $5.50 to 
$5.75, base. 


Hand Tools.—Buying is stronger in 
this line. Prices are very firm and 
stocks of local jobbers none too plenti- 
ful. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. 

Machinists’ Hammers.—8-oz., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-0z., $8.40 per doz., 16-0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-o0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12% 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame, 
detachable, steel handle, hollow end 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no 
drill points, $1.91 each. 

Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, eut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17\%4-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, re 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30- in., 
$1.65 each. 


Linseed Oil.—This market is rather _ 


quiet. Prices at the present time are 
fairly steady, and stocks are somewhat 
broken. 

Prices to retailers, f.o.b. New York: 
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Linseed oil, in lots of less than 5 
bbl., $1.04 to $1.08 per gal.; in lots of 
more than 5 bbl., but less than car- 
load, $1.01 to $1.05; in carload lots, 
93c. to 95c. per gal. 


Lawn Mowers.—More interest is re- 
ported for mowers, especially the bet- 
ter grades. Stocks aye said to be fairly 
well balanced and prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable 
bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., 
$5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., 
$5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with 
9-in. drive wheels, 4 blades, 12-in., $8 
each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8.65 
each; 18-in., $9 each. Ball bearing 
mower, 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each; 
16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each; 
20-in., $10.85 each. 


Nails.—Stocks are light, prices stiff, 
and the demand continues very active. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $4.05 base per keg. 
Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.65 net per 
keg. Cut nails, $4.35 base per keg 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ilb., 
$7.25 for galvanized and $5.25 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Poultry Netting.—The demand is said 
to be strong; prices are firm and stocks 
light. There is some apprehension 
about a shortage. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 
cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed 
for factory shipments. 

Square mesh, 2x 2, $5 per yg va 
ft.; 3 x 3, $6. 25 per 100 sq. ft.; x 
$5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 6 x 6, $6 ae 106 
oq. 7: $= & $6.50 an "100 sq. ft. 
Extras, 4c. per sq. ft. for narrower 
than 24-in. and wider than 48-in. 


Rubber Hose.—Stocks are good, 
prices steady and a fair demand is re- 
ported. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck’’ 
brand, 11%¢c. per ft. ‘Milo’ brand, 
12%c. per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 1l4c. 
per ft. 

Sash Cord.—Advances are generally 
considered likely within the near fu- 
ture. There is said to be a shortage of 
cotton, and manufacturers are experi- 
encing difficulties in getting raw ma- 
terial. Some authorities in this market 
predict that there will be an advance of 
from 4 to 6 cents per lb. within the next 
three months. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 49c. to 50c. base 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 

Screen Wire—The. demand is very 
strong; stocks are rather light, and it 
is considered likely that there will be 
a shortage if the present demand con- 
tinues. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
—. 15c. per 100 sq. ft. on less than 
in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to 
32. 20; extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less 
than 24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for 
half rolls. 


Dull Finish.—Zinc coated galvanized 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra same as 
black. 


Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extras, less than 24 
in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copper.—14 mesh, $6.75. Extras, 15c. 
less than 24 in. No. 50 ft. rolls. 


mand is very good. 
and prices firm. 


Bronze. —14 mesh, $7.25; 16 mesh, 
$7.75 to $7.85. Extras same as copper. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Prices are 
firm, stocks fair, and it is said that 
dealers are placing substantial orders 


with jobbers. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Dealers are 
buying in fair quantities in preparation 
ivr an early spring trade. 


firm and stocks fairly ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
diamond bolt with knob and lever 
handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
outside plate 1544 x 3% in. for doors 
% to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
doz. Extra heavy catch, with knob 
and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick. 
wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
Wrought bronze in plain highly pol- 
ished or antique copper finish, $14.85 
per doz. 


Mortise Screen Door Night Latches. 
—Lever handle for inside, knob for 
outside, lock case 3 x 2% in., front 
3% x 4% in., reversible 2 steel keys, 
for doors % x 1% in., steel trim, iron 
front latch, bronze plated or antique 
copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets; 
bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
plain or antique copper finish, $18 per 
doz. 


Screen Door Sets. — Consisting of 
one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 
one gate hook and eye, complete with 
screws, japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 
sets. 


Spring Hinges. — Loose _ _pin steel 
japanned, 3 x 2% in., $1.75 per doz. 
pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
3-in. japanned, $1.35 per doz. pairs. 
Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, double act- 
ing, not adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
eoil spring, bronze plated, antique 
copper or dull brass. with screws, 
$2.75 per doz. pairs. 


Door Pulls.—Wrought steel, 5%4-in., 
bronze plated, dull brass or antique 
copper, $4.25 per gross. Cast iron, 
japanned, 6-in., 49c. per doz. Door 
pulls, with plate, wrought steel, bevel 
edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull 5 in. long; 
bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
finish, $1.90 per doz. 


Screen Door Checks. — Rubber 
bumper, cast iron spindle, 85c. per 
doz. 


Screen Door Spring. — Japanned, 
9-in., $2.64; 10-in., 53. 36: 11-in., $4.68; 
12-in., $5.28: 13-in., $6; 14- -in., $7.92 
per doz. less 40 and 10 per cent. 


Skid Chains.—A good demand con- 
tinues for these items at firm prices. 
Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Skid chains, sets of 2, 30 x 3% in., 
$3 per set; 32 x 3% in., $3.34 per set; 
32 x 4 in., $3.67 per set; 33 x 4 in., 
$3.84 per set; 35 x 4% in., $4.84 per 
set. 

Cross chains, 3% in., $4.85 per 100; 
4 in., $5.65 per 100: 4% in., $6 per 100; 
5 in., $7.16 per 100. 


Scythes.—Jobbers report fair orders, 
moderate stocks and firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ribbed back grass scythes, black 
finish, $13.75 per doz. Polished, $17.50 
per doz. English grass scythes, $21 
per doz 


Sharpening Stones.—The present de- 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sharpening stones, 8 x 2 x l, fine, 
medium and coarse, $18 per doz., 
8 x 2x %&, fine, — and coarse, 
$16.20 per doz.; 6 x 2 x 1, fine, medium 
and coarse, $13. 80 per doz.; 6x 2x 5, 
fine, medium and coarse, $10.80 per 
doz. 

Combination stones, one side fine 
grit, the other side —— $zx2x i 
$21 per doz.; 7 x 2 x 1, $18 per doz.; 
6x2xi, $15 per dow: 5x 2x %, $12 
per doz.; 4x 1%x , $10.20 per doz. 


Prices are 


Stocks are fair 








Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

1505 Otis Building, 

Chicago, Ill., March 3 
“ALES in the hardware field are 
breaking all previous records, and 
just when the peak will be reached is 
hard to say. The recent price advances 
do not seem to have any effect on dis- 
tribution; in fact, the tendency to buy 
at the new revised prices is greater 

than ever. 

Prices on solder and babbitt metal 
advanced 1 cent per pound during the 
past week; also, the market quotation 
on linseed oil is 5 cents per gal. higher, 
and turpentine 3 cents per gal. higher. 
Copper rivets and burrs advanced 10 
per cent, and owing to the strong po- 
sition that copper now occupies, all 
copper products are advancing. Sales 
en building materials, especially build- 
ers’ hardware, have greatly increased, 
and most manufacturers have their 
output sold three or four months ahead. 
Building activity is increasing with 
more favorable weather, and the Lan- 
dis Award Committee estimates that 
unless there is a strike or lack of ma- 
terial, construction here this year will 
exceed $300,000,000 as compared with 
$234,000,000 in 1922. 

The demand for steel plates and steel 
sheets is particularly heavy, and mills 
in the Chicago district have their out- 
put for the second quarter booked. In 
fact, the consumption of steel contin- 
ues to exceed production, and indica- 
tions are that this condition will pre- 
vail for some time, as producers are 
not running to capacity, owing to a 
shortage of labor and cars. 

The shipment of seasonable goods, 
such as. lawn mowers, garden tools and 
hose, roller skates, screen hardware, 
etc., orders for which were taken ear- 
lier in the season, is now occupying 
the attention of the jobber. Dealers 
should have in mind that these goods 
will take longer to reach their destina- 
tion this year than ever, owing to the 
congested condition of the railroads. 

Alarm Clocks.—There continues to 
be a shortage of nickel alarm clocks. 
Deliveries from the manufacturers are 
slow. Orders are accepted by the 
makers only at prices ruling at date of 
shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots: 
Blue Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots: 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 

Automobile Accessories.—Owing to 
the increased number of automobiles 
put in service, sales on automobile ac- 
cessories are expected to be exception- 
elly large; in fact, orders are now 
coming in in excellent volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each: Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue’ Box Line, 53c. each; AS a 
Titan, 58c. each; 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 


stocks, 


lots of 100, 56c. 
44c. each. 
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Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 
Motormeters.—Standard, $7.50 each; 


Universal, $5.60 each. 
Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4.00 
each. 


Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, 2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 


85c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 14-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 


Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. ; 

Tires and Tubes.—30x3™% non-skid, 
fabric, $8.35 each; Cord, $10.85 each; 
Gray inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.35 each; 
red inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.80 each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 

Axes.—The demand continues to be 
very good and prices for fall when is- 
sued are expected to be as high or 
higher than at present. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18. 50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Although the 
season has not opened, the demand is 
so brisk that it is becoming difficult to 
obtain deliveries from the factories. 
Some manufacturers have made slight 
advances in prices, and others are ex- 


pected a little later on. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some makers have 
made an advance in price. The mar- 
ket is exceptionally firm. Local job- 
bers continue to accept business at 
prices quoted as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f:o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list: 
small sized machine bolts, 50- 10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50- 10 per 
cent off lis 
Builders’ Hardware.—One of the 

prominent manufacturers just came out 
with a 10 per cent advance, to be ef- 
fective March 1. All of the manufac- 
turers are booked to capacity with or- 
ders. The demand for builders’ hard- 
ware was never so great as it is at the 
present time, and there unquestionably 
will be a shortage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3%x3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
ease lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4x4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 


finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.75 per set; wrought 
brass Dit-keved front door sets, $3.40 
per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. 

Baseball Goods.—The shortage of 


this line last year caused dealers to 
specify more freely this year, and at 
that, shortages in several lines are ex- 
pected before the season is well 
started. An additional advance would 
not be unexpected. Future orders are 
expected to be the heaviest in years. 
Chains.—The market is firm, stocks 
are complete, and sales are very active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb., weldless coil chain, 


50-5 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
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Coaster Wagons and Sleds.—A large 
shortage in sleds is expected this sea- 


son. Jobbers report they are booking 
some nice business for future delivery. 
Coaster wagons continue to be in ex- 
cellent demand, and from all indica- 
tions the business for 1923 will be ex- 
ceptionally large. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices on 
copper rivets and burrs advanced an- 
other 10 per cent. Copper is very 
strong and is steadily advancing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 35 per cent discount. 
Cutlery.—Orders are coming in free- 

ly even at the new advanced prices, 
and from all indications sales on cut- 
lery will be exceptionally good this 
year. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Jobbers are making some concessions 
beyond the market quotations for large 
orders. They report a very satisfac- 
tory business is being booked. 

29-gage 5-in. tap joint gutter, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. con- 

ductor pipe, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29- 

gage 14%2x8 in. ridge roll, $4.00 per 

100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. conductor 

elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

Field Fence.—Orders are coming in 
freely at the new advanced prices, and 
trom all indications sales will be ex- 


ceptionally good. 


_ Files—The market is firm, sales are 

excellent, and prices are the same as 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 

files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—Indications are that 
there will be a shortage. Prices have 


advanced on silk and cotton lines. 


Galvanized Ware.—Two of the larg- 
est producers of galvanized tubs and 
pails have withdrawn prices during the 
past week, while jobbers are accepting 


- business at the old prices, it is expected 


that an advance will be put into effect. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz. ; 10-qt., 
$2.15 doz.; 12-qt.. $2.85 doz.; 14-at., 
2.75 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 

1, $6 doz.; No. 2, $6.85 doz.; No. 3, 

$8 doz. 

Garden Hose.—As dealers are order- 
ing out seasonable goods earlier than 
ever this year, jobbers report that a 


large bulk of their orders on garden 


hose have been shipped. There has 
been no change in price. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 54-in. two-ply molded 
- hose, 9% to 12%c. per ft.; 5s-in. cord 

hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 

wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Business contin- 
ues to be very satisfactory. Prices are 


unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Cassercles — Round No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 


Casseroles.— Oval. No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 4 doz. 
Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No 
203, $7.20 doz.; 


No. 209, $7.20 doz. 
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Bread Pans.—No. 212, 
No. te $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Replacements are 
slow, the market is firm, and the de- 
mand is increasing daily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 
Hammers.—Manufacturers are be- 

hind with their orders. The cheaper 
grades, especially, are scarce and show 
a tendency to advance. Prices are firm 
on all grades. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 12-o0z. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 


$7.20 doz.; 


forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 
Hatchets.—tThe situation as to 


hatchets is about the same as last re- 
ported. Stocks are complete, and the 
demand continues to be heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
Competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $9.90 doz. 


Hickory Handles.—Prices are strong 
and the demand is heavy. Replacements 
from the manufacturers are slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles—No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $3 per doz.; No. 
2, $4 per doz.; finest selected second 
growth white hickory handles. $6 
per doz.; special white, second growth 
hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 90c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.40 per doz. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Prices remain 
unchanged. Business is reported very 
satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, 
Peerless and Alaska, 


1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt.. $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
%-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., 13.50; 10-qt., 
$18: 12-qt.. $21.60, less 50 per cent. 


Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


Incubators.—Although the manufac- 
turers have been working on night 
shifts for over sixty days they are 
about six weeks behind with their or- 
ders. They report that dealers are 
specifying freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 
Lanterns.—Sales on lanterns, natu- 

rally at this season of the year, are 


not at their peak. Jobbers report they — 


are receiving very satisfactory orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz.; Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz lan- 
terns, cold blast, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 doz.: scout, $6 
| ed doz.; the Little Wizard, $8.50 per 
OZ. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders are 


being booked in excellent volume. 
Prices are firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 


cent discount: galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 
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Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
There has been a tendency on the part 
of a great many dealers to increase 
their specifications on lawn mowers, in 
anticipation of the heavy demand that 
is expected this season. Manufactur- 
ers continue to work to capacity, and 
a possible shortage will be expected 
later on. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 


14-in., $5.50 each net, l6-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 


justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%4-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Some, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz., 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 

Nails.—There continues to be a 
shortage of two-penny; fine, blued and 
large head roofing and galvanized 
nails. Jobbers report they have fair 
stocks on hand of standard sizes, but 
deliveries from the mills at present are 
slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.55 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 
Paints and Oils—Chicago market 

quotations for the present week show 
that linseed oil advanced 5 cents per 
gailon, and turpentine 3 cents per gal- 
lon. All of the staples are in excellent 
demand. 

We quote 
f.ob. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.17 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.12 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.19 per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.14 per gal. 

Turpentine.—In barrels, $1.78 per 


gal. 
Alcohol.—In 


Denatured 
46c. per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 144c. 
per lb.; 50-Ilb. kegs, 1444c. per Ib.; 25- 
Ib. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
14%c. per Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In barrels, 614c. per Ib. 
Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4.00 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
Roller Skates.—Prices are higher 
and goods are scarce. Sales are exccp- 
tionally large and another advance is 
expected. 

Rope.—Sales show a liberal increase. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%4c. to 20%c. 
per Ib.;: No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
Ib.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%4c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales are very active. 
Manufacturers are exceptionally busy 
and are talking of another advance. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 

$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 

per doz. hanks. 

Screen Doors.—A large volume of 
business is expected this spring. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22 89 per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


barrels, 
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$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2 ft. x 6ft., $27.15 

per doz.; 2 ft. x 8 ft., $28.20 per doz.; 

2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., 

$30.65 per doz. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Prices are frm, and manufacturers re- 
port an excellent volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount 25 per cent. 


Screws.—While there has been no 


. change in prices, and it is questionatle 


whether or not there will be an ad- 
vance, however, there are some of the 
manufacturers’ who have _ intimated 
that prices might stiffen. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Steel Goods.—Requests for early 
shipments are coming in from all sec- 
tions, which indicates that dealers ex- 
pect a strong demand, and want to 
forestall any possible shortage in the 
market. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Prices are 
very strong with future advances ex- 
pected. Some manufacturers have al- 
ready withdrawn from the market. No 
reduction seems possible this year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage 6 -in. Nested 
Blued Pipe, 14c. per joint; 30-gage 6- 
in. Nested Blued Pipe, 13c. per joint; 
28-gage 6-in. Blued Corrugated El- 


bows, $1.50 per doz.; 30-gage 6-in. 
Blued Corrugated Elbows, $1.35 per 


doz. 

Steel Sheets.—Local stocks are still 
complete, but delays in shipment must 
be expected later on. Mills are booked 
with orders far ahead. Many of the in- 
dependents have advanced prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Goods.—There unquestionably 
will be a shortage of poultry netting 
and wire cloth this spring. Nearly all 
of the large producers of these two 
items are out of the market for the 
time being, having more orders booked 
than they can possibly fill. There con- 
tinues to be a heavy inquiry for hog 


and cattle wire. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.55 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.20 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.67 per spool: 
No. 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 
100 Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.85 
per 190 Ib.; catch weight spools 
painted barb wire, $3.85 per 100 Ib.; 
12 mesh black wire cloth. $1.90 per 
100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, $2.20 per 100 sq. ft.: galvanized 
before poultry netting, 56 per cent 
discount: galvanized after poultry 
netting, 51 per cent discount. 
Wheelbarrows.—Prices are _ strong, 

and owing to increased activities in 
building, wheelbarrows continue to be 
in excellent demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, Tubular, $6.50 
each; No. 14, Steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; Comneti- 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; Com- 
mon wood, bolted, $3 each; Steel leg, 
garden barrows, $5 each. 
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Office of Hardware Age, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, March 3. 


To general hardware situation in 
this territory has not changed no- 
ticeably during the past week. Whole- 
sale houses continue to report excellent 
bookings following the best February 
in hardware history. The manufac- 
turers are still far behind on deliveries. 
which keeps the jobbing houses con- 
stantly on the jump trying to take care 
of customers’ wants. Weather condi- 
tions remain unfavorable for a free 
movement of merchandise out of retail 
stores, and this fact is reflected back to 
a moderate extent on the credit situ- 
ation. 

Not all retailers are asking extended 
credits, however. There are those who 
are making money and store improve- 
ments, they being in the big majority. 
It now develops that jobbing houses, 
during the past fortnight, have sold a 
larger amount of store fixtures than 
they have for months. Such business 
clearly suggests retail dealers have a 
rreat deal of confidence in the future. 

Babbitt.—Babbitt, in less than 25 lb. 
ots, now jobs out at 40 cents a Jb., for 
he best grades. 

Baseball Goods.—A great many re- 
tailers have placed orders for at least 
a sizable percentage of their probable 
requirements, and the jobbers all say 
there is every indication there will not 
be enough goods to go around thig sea- 
son. Prices have been adjusted on most 
baseball goods, and there is no reason 


to suspect they will be cheaper. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
designs, $16.20 per doz.; Junior Slug- 
gers, assorted designs, $7.20; H. & B 
branded. Professional League, $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 


taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60; 
Cracker-Jack, $2. 
Gloves.—Fielders’ gloves, $6 to $39 


per dozen; catchers’ mits, $18 to $78 
per dozen: first basemen’s mits, $24 
to $30 per dozen. 

Baseballs.—Per dozen, Dandy, 80c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young America, 
$2; Junior League Special, $2.50 
Junior League, $3.50; Boys’ League. 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 
League, $8; Hardwood League, $12; 
National League, $14.50. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The bolt and nut 
situation holds remarkably _ strong. 
Jobbers are enjoying a lively business. 
Their stocks are in poor condition, gen- 
erally speaking, but a heavy tonnage is 
reported as rolling toward New Eng- 
land and wants should be supplied 
shortly, provided everything goes right. 
Prices are firm. The attitude the mills 
take regarding prices, as well as ac- 
cepting additional business, certainly 
indicates no softening in values for 
some months, at least. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count. Stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 
eount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 
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Cc. P. & T., all kinds, $1 off list; 
check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, y-in. and smaller, 65 and 
10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 
cent discount; finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Bottles—A remarkably large 
amount of business has been booked by 
jobbing houses since the recent reduc- 
tion in prices for vacuum bottles. 
Where orders formerly amounted in 
the aggregate to driblets, hundreds of 
bottles changed hands during February 
and so far this month there has been 
no letup in transactions. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Botties.—Thermos and Universal, 
brown, pints, $1.75 each, quarts, $3; 
green, pints, $2, quarts, $3.25; plain 
nickel, pints, $3, quarts, $4.50; corru- 
gated nickel, pints, $2.75, quarts, $4.25. 

Fillers.—Pint sizes, $1.10; quart 
sizes, $1.75. 

Discount.—25 and 10 per cent. 


All-Steel.—Stanley, pints, No. 503, 
$6.75 list; <4 sizes, No. 504, $7.50; 
No. 505, "$12.5 50 


Discount.—30 per cent. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Reliable au- 
thorities inform us there is a great 
amount of interest being shown by the 
general public in the question of new 
homes. How much of this will develop 
into real construction is problematical. 
Makers of New England builders’ hard- 
ware are straining every muscle to 
make even an impression on the orders 
they have contracted to fill; the cost 
ot raw material going into builders’ 
hardware is appreciating all the time; 
while the cost of production is con- 
stantly increasing, 

Clippers.—Although not really ac- 
tive, the market for clippers is showing 
more life. Nothing new of special in- 
terest has transpired in prices of late. 
Jobbers presumably will soon be 
obliged to adjust their prices to con- 
form with new costs put into effect 
back in February. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Toilet Clippers.—Chicago Flexible 
Shaft A-1, $1.50 each; Khedive, $1; 


Pilgrim, No. 00, $1.10; Plymouth, No. 


0, 95ce.; No. 00, $1.10; Success, No. 1, 
$1.50; No. 0, $1.65; No. 00, $1.38 
Capital, No. 1, $2.35; No. 00, $2.60; 


Andis, No. 0, 00 and 000, $2.75; Amer- 
ican Gentleman, $1.50 list. 

Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clip- 
ping Machine, $10.75; No. 360 Top 
Plate, $1; No. 361 Bottom Plate, $1.50; 
dealers’ discount, 25 per cent. 

Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Clocks.—The clock situation has not 
changed during the past fortnight. 
Jobbers say that never, not even in war 
days, was it so difficult to get goods as 
it is today. The manufacturers are 
making every possible effort to supply 
wants, but the volume of business on 
their books is so tremendous it will be 
many weeks before any real easing in 
the supply situation will be noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Western Line.—Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
ease (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-o-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90; in case lots, $1. 84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
$2.21 each, in case (twenty- -four) lots, 
$2.14 each. Baby Ben, $2.28 each; 
in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in case 
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(twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. Mon- 
itor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, $3.15 
each; in case (twenty-four) lots, 
$3.06 each. 

Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in case 
lots, 82c. each; in less than case lots, 
85c. to 90c. each. Relay, twenty-five 
to the case, $2.21 each; in less than 
case lots, $2.33 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 95c. each. 

Miscellaneous. — Bluebird, $1.14 
each; in dozen lots, $1.10 each; in case 
lots, $1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 
in dozen lots, $1.58 each; in 
case lots, $1.43 each. 


Cook Stoves (oil).—It will not be 
long before the owner of a camp or 
summer cottage will be thinking of 
opening up for the season, or for week- 
ends, at least. Retail dealers in some 
instances already are anticipating their 
stove requirements. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Florence Line.— 2-burner, $11.40 
each, net; 3-burner, $14.70; 4-burner, 
$17.75. 

Cultivators.—Additional orders have 
been booked for all kinds and makes 
of cultivators handled in this territory. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
st otideet, $3.35 per doz.; three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.: five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz; all prices 
Cutlery.—It will be recalled that 

some time ago, during January to be 
exact, some of the manufacturers of 
cutlery advanced prices at least 10 per 
cent. At about the same time there 
was a reduction of 10 per cent in pearl 
handled pocket knives. Because of 
their being in a comfortable stock posi- 
tion the jobber did not change their 
prices except in the instance of pearl- 
handle knives. This week gave evidence 
of a general marking up in cutlery 
prices, and especially those pertaining 
to table, pocket and carving knives, 
within the near future. 


We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Universal Line.—Straight shears, 
japannes, 5%-in., $7 per dozen, net; 
$7.35; 6%- in., od 7-in., ba tr ¢ 
Tgein’ $8.65 8-in., $9.1 8%4-in., $10; 
9-in., $11; 10-in., ‘$14. Reel plated. 
5%4-in., $8; 6 in., $8. “e Mf oma $8.75; 
7-in., $9.15; 744-in., 75; 8-in., $10.25; 
8%4-in., $11; 9-in., ay 75; 10- in., $15.75. 
My x4 Shears.—Nickel plated, q- 
, $9.25 net per dozen; 7%4-in., $9.75; 
8 -in., $10. 25. Japanned, T- in., $8.25; 
7-in., $8.75; 8-in., $9.25. 
Scissors.—Embroidery, 3%-in.. $7 
per dozen, net; 4-in., $7.65. Ladies’, 
4-in., $7.65; 4%-in., $8; 5-in., $8.50; 
514-in., $9; 6-in., $9.75. 


Drills—No fault can be found with 
the movement of drills out of Boston 
jobbing stocks. Mill supply houses are 
getting the bulk of the business, as 
might be expected, but other hardware 
interests have no complaint. The 
activity of drills is but an indication 
of the activity of machine shops and 
kindred industries. The demand runs 
to all makes, styles and sizes, but as 
has been the case for some time, small 
drills appear to have the edge on large. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; bit stock drills, 60 per cent 

, discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
; discount; drills and countersinks com- 


quote from 
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bined, 20 per cent discount; ratchet 
drills, 30 per cent discount; wood bor- 
ing brace bits, 50 per cent discount; 
high speed drills, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; jobbers’ letter and number 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
electricians’ drills, 10 per cent dis- 
count. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; ta- 

red pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
smal] fluted rose and socket reamers, 

20 per cent discount. 

Files.—The impression gainea 
ground in this market during the past 
week that some sort of a revision in 
file quotations would be forthcoming 
shortly. The reason for this belief ap- 
pears to be based on the rising cost of 
raw materials going into the manufac- 
ture of files and of labor, as well, to- 
gether with the accumulating volume 
of business being taken by the manu- 
facturers. If an advance does take 
place, say the jobbers, it will be wholly 
a precautionary measure, and justified 
under the circumstances. 


We quote Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 

Hoists.—All kinds and makes of 
hoists are selling much more freely 
than jobbers anticipate at this time of 
the year. The increasing cost of labor 
unquestionably is making it necessary 
wherever possible for the manufacturer 
and dealer in heavy commodities to ac- 
centuate production by speeding up 
with modern appliances. 


2 quote from Boston jobbers’ 


from 


stoc 

i spur geared, 30 per 
cent discount; screw geared, 30 per 
cent discount; differential, 60 and 10 
per cent discount. 


Hose.—Rising costs of raw cotton 
and crude rubber make it quite evident 
that one cannot expected lower prices 
for rubber hose this season. Based on 
the amount of business booked so far 
this year for this class of merchandise, 
a lot of people in the hardware business 
and otherwise are of this impression. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12%4c. per foot; 
Goodluck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 


Insecticides —A tremendous amount 
of insecticide business has been booked 
up by the jobbing trade so far this 
year. It now appears quite certain 
that all previous sales records in such 
things will be smashed in 1923. The 
average person that has had anything 
to do with gardening or farming has 
learned the value of insecticides. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 

Insecticides. — Arsenate of lead, in 
paste form, in 1-lb. packages, 25 to 
the case, 26%c. per lb.; in 2-lb. pack- 
ages, 25 to the case, b4%bc.; in 6-lb. 
packages, 12 to the case, 22%c.; in 
10-lb. packages, 12 to the case, 19%c.; : 
in 25-lb. packages, 16%c.; in 50-Ib. 
packages, 13%c.; in 100-lb. packages, 
12%c. In dry form, in 1-lb. ——- 
ages, 24 to the case, 33c. per Ib.; 
5-lb. packages, 12 to the case, boc: 
in 10-lb. packages, 6 to the case, 28c.; 
in 100-lb. packages, 23c. 

Pyrox.—l-lb. jars, 24 to the crate, 
7.32 a crate; in 5-lb. jars, 12 to the 
crate, $15 a ‘crate; in 10-lb. jars, 6 to 
the crate, $14.15 a crate; in 25-Ib. 
jars, 4 to the crate, $21 a crate; in 
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50-lb. packages, $9.75; in 100-lb. pack- 

ages, $15.75; in 300-lb. lots, $45. If 

ordered in %-ton lots a discount of 

4c. a pound is allowed; Yee. in tou 

lots; and Ic. in 2%4-ton lots. 

Nails.—Jobbers are still up in the 
air as to what prices on nails will do 
from day to day. The largest producer 
of wire nails has informed the trade 
here it will not accept additional busi- 
ness inasmuch as it is sixteen to seven- 
teen weeks behind on deliveries. Less 
important interests have advanced 
their prce. One maker of cut nails 
also has advanced his price, but this 
fact is not reflected in jobbing quo- 
tations as yet. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Nails.—Wire, $3.80 per keg., base, 


from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.15 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.90 per keg base, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.30 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $4 per keg, 
base; in carload lots, $3.90 per keg, 
base; galvanized nails, 1l-in. and 
longer, add $1.75 per keg; shorter, add 
$2.25; hard steel nails, $8.10 per keg, 
base, from store; from factory, $7.60 
per keg, base. 
Picks.—The advance in picks, an- 
nounced last week, brings the discount 
on contractors kinds down to 45 and 5 


per cent. 


Pliers—Most kinds and makes of 
pliers are selling in steadily increasing 
volume. Jobbing stocks are in fair con- 
dition, but could be better on some 
sizes, at least. The wholesale trade 
somehow feels particularly bullish on 
prices, which possibly accounts for the 
number of orders passing through its 
stores. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Pliers.—Schollhorn line, N. 102, 
1%-in., $1.50; 5-in., $1.75; 

$1.90; 6-in., $2.10; 614- -in., $2. 25; 

$2.75; 8-in., $3.25. Discount, 25 per 

cent. 

Rivets.—Small steel rivets, which sell 
in five lb. boxes, have been marked up 
approximately 331/3 per cent, to con- 
form with new lists issued by the 
makers. 

Robes.—The leading New England 
producer of plush robes has advanced 
prices 25 per cent, and jobbers have 
taken similar action. This manufac- 
turer strongly hints there will not be 
a sufficient supply of such robes avail- 
able this season, and the word is being 
passed along by the jobber. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 


from Boston jobbers’ 





Plush Robes.—London, 72-in., $9 
each; London, interlines, 72-in., $10. 50 
each; Newton, any shade, 72-in., 
$12.50 each. 


Rules and Levels.—Rules and levels 
are beginning to move fairly well over 
retail counters and this fact is reflected 
in business being taken by the jobbers. 
Manufacturers are reported as still far 
behind on deliveries. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 
Levels.—Goodell-Pratt Co. line, No. 
1400 series, rosewood, narrow, $3.70 
to $7.30 each; No. 1500 series, ma- 
hogany, narrow, $3.80 to $4.60 each; 
carpenters’ levels, two plumb, $3 to 
$3.40 each. Discount 25 per cent. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co. line No. 
44, bit, 36c. each; No. 41 pocket, $1.61 
per doz; No. 31 2%-in. hexagon, 
34c. each; No. 39%, mechanics’, 48c. 
each; No. 36, 12-in. metallic, $1.75 
each. 
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Sash Cord.—Raw cotton at 30 cents 
a pound certainly does not suggest 
cheaper sash cord. If the building 
boom in New England materializes this 
spring, as anticipated, it will be a great 
season for sash cord. The rank and 
file of small retail dealers are buying 
in a conservative way, say the jobbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Sash Cord.—Acme, 5blec. per Ib., 


base; Phoenix, 5lc.; Sachem, 48c.; 
Sampson Spot, 74c.; Silver Lake, 7lc. 
Screws.—The wood screw supply 


situation appears much easier than it 
was a short time back. Jobbers are 
now filling orders fairly promptly. 
Machine screw supplies likewise appear 
larger and one hears of comparatively 
no delay now in making up orders. Re- 
tail hardware dealers as well as large 
users of screws figure in the day to day 
buying passing. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 
77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 
blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blue, 75 and 5 
per cent discount; flat head brass, 
72 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head brass, 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 62% and 
5 per cent discount; flat head nickel 
and round head nickel, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 
50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 60 and 744 per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 60 and 71% per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and 
round head, 60 per cent discount. 


Shears.—Grass and pruning shears 
are beginning to move out of Boston 
stocks in fairly good volume. The de- 
mand for sheep shears also is improv- 
ing. A great many people in New 
England use the latter style of shear 
for grass cutting. In a broad way, 
prices for shears average no more than 
10 per cent above those quoted last 
year. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston '§ jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per 


doz., net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4; No. 0267B, 
blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz., net; No. 1107, $10. 

Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055E, $8 per doz., net; No. $57E, $9. 


Watering Pots.—Galvanized water- 
ing pots have been advanced by jobbers 
here and elsewhere in New England. 
New prices follow: 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Watering Pots.—National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping line, 4-qt., $6.25; 6-qt., 
$7; 8-qt., $8; 10-qt., $9.25; 12-qt., 
$10.50; Té-at., $13. 


Wringers.—Local jobbing quotations 
on wringers have been lifted approxi- 
mately 7! per cent to conform with 
new lists issued by the makers. Some 
business in wringers already has been 
booked this year, and jobbers are con- 
fident that additional orders are avail- 
able for the asking. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
ee .—American Wringer Co. 
Plain bearings No. 
500E, $49. 30 a Py ball bearing, $53; 
No. 501E, plain bearings, $52.50, ry 
bearing, $56. Universal, No. 350 
plain bearing, $44.50; No. 351, $47; No. 
352, $49.50; No. B350B, $77. 50. 
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Office of Hardware Age, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, March 5. 
HE upward movement in prices on 
nearly all kinds of finished steel 
products seems to have gained more 
momentum in the past week. There 
were material advances in prices on 
many of the leading steel items, and 
indications are that the market on some 
of these products may go still higher 
in the near future. A summary of ad- 
vances in prices on steel products in 
the past week follows: 


Nuts, bolts and rivets were ad- 
vanced about 10 per cent. Warehouse 
prices on soft steel bars, hoops and 
bands and structural shapes were 
advanced $3 per ton. Tin plate was 
advanced 25c. per base box. Sheets 
were advanced from $3 to $6 per 
ton. Wire nails were advanced by 
one large maker $3 per ton. Stove 
pipe for this season was advanced 10 
to 15 per cent over last year prices. 


Mills are well sold up to July, and 
are trying to keep orders away as 
much as they can, but buyers are in- 
sistent that their orders get on the 
books of the mills, in many cases these 
being taken at prices in eect at the 
time shipments are made. Jobbers are 
increasing their stocks as rapidly as 
they can, and say they could be doing 
a larger business if they could get 
quicker deliveries from the mills. 

The average in operations of the 
steel mills is growing, and is now at 
about 90 per cent of capacity. It has 
been many months since this high rate 
has been reached. In fact, some of the 
steel mills of the Steel Corporation in 
the Pittsburgh district are operating 
now at about 100 per cent. 

Prices of pig iron have again ad- 
vanced in the past week. Foundry 
iron is up about $1 per ton, and basic 
is at least 50 cents per ton higiier. 
Killets and sheet bars from which 
sheets, tin plate and other lighter forms 
cf finished steel products are rolled, are 
ur from $1 to $2 per ton. Billets and 
sheet bars are now close to $42.50 per 
ton at mill, while only a few weeks ago 
the Steel Corporation fixed its price on 
sheet bars at $36.50 at mill, so that 
the market is now about $6 per ton 
higher. 

Orders being placed by the hardware 
trade showed a large increase in the 
last week in February, and promises to 
be very active this month. The demand 
is especially heavy for wire products, 
builders’ hardware, and for garden 
tools. It is said that orders for spring 
goods have been the heaviest in five or 
six years, and indications are that 
spring trade this year will be away 
beyond what it was last year. Dealers 
are buying more heavily in the fear 
they may not get the goods promptly 
when they are needed. 

Automobile Accessories.— As _ pre- 
dicted in our report of last week, prices 
on tires have been advanced, the first 
company to inform the trade of the 
higher prices being the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. of Akron, Ohio. Other 
rubber concerns will no doubt advance 
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their prices at an early date. All other 
accessories are very firm, and demand 
is good. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, ng 75, 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark ym 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 465c. 
each for less than 100, and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 
Brass Nipples.—Prices on these prod- 

ucts have been advanced by several 
makers, the discount to the large trade 
now being 75 per cent off list. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The expected ad- 
vance in prices on nuts, bolts and rivets 
has been made by two local makers, 
and ranges from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The market is strong, and demand for 
some time has been active. The new 
discounts to the large trade are as fol- 
lows: 

Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list; machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50 per cent off list; ma- 
chine bolts, larger and longer, 50 per 
cent off list. 

Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: enelins 
and shorter, rolled threads, 45 and 10 
per cent off list; cut threads, 45 per 
cent off list; longer and larger sizes, 

45 per cent off list. 

Lag bolts, 45 per cent off list. 

Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 
50 and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. 

Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, 

% x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 40 

and 5 per cent off list; larger ‘and 

longer sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off list. 

Hot pressed square or hex. blank 
nuts, $3.25 off list; hot pressed — 
tapped, $3 off list; c.p.c. and sq. 
or hex. nuts, blank, $3.25 - ‘list; 
c.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$3 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts.: 

Ys in. and smaller, U. S. S. 75 10 and 

5 per cent off list; 5 in. and larger, 

U. 8., 70, 16 and 2% per cent off 

list; small sizes, S. A. E., and 5 

per cent off list; S. A. E., 5% in. and 

larger, 75 and 5 per cent off list. 

Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 5 
per cent off list; stove bolts in bulk, 

80, 5 and 2% per cent off list; tire 

bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 75 per cent 
off list; milled set screws, 75 per cent 
off list; upset cap screws, 75 and 10 
per cent off ot upset set screws, 80 
per cent off lis 

Rivets. he Bt structural and ship 
rivets base, per 100 lb., $3.25; large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.35; 
small rivets, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 


For small lots from stock, jobbers 
charge the usual advances over the 
above discounts. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—As predicted 
in our report of last week would be 
the case, local warehouses have ad- 
vanced prices on soft steel bars, hoops 
and bands and structural shapes have 
been advanced $3 per ton, effective 
from Tuesday, Feb. 27. Local jobbers 
follow these prices and are now quot- 
ing from stock as follows: 3 cents for 
steel bars, 3.10 cents for structural 
shapes, 3.80 cents for steel hoops and 
4 cents for steel bands. The market 
is very firm at these prices. Common 
iron bars have also been advanced to 
the basis of 2.25 cents at mill for large 
lots. 

Steel Pipe.——There is no let up in 
the heavy demand for all kinds of pipe 
and oil well supplies, in fact, the mills 
are getting further behind in shipments 
right along. 


stocks, 
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Jobbers in some cases have recently 
advanced prices on pipe on small lots 
from store and are now quoting .as 


follows: 
Black Galv. 





f.o.b. 


Above prices per 100 ft., 
Pittsburgh. 

Approximate contents of a bundle 
\%-in., 500 
345 ft.; 


in feet are as follows: 
7.3 %-in., 450 ft.; %-in., 
i -> %-in., 140 ft.; 1-in., 
100 ft.; 1%-in., 60 ft.; 1%4-in., 60 ft; 
Stove Pipe—Most makers have is- 
sued prices on stove pipe for next sea- 
son and which are somewhat higher 
than those in effect last year. Jobbers 
are now placing their orders with 
makers for delivery early next fall. 


Jobbers are quoting to the small 
trade for delivery for next fall as 
follows: 3-in. 29 gage, $2.70 per 
crate; 4-in. 29 gage, $2.86; 5-in. 28 
gage, $3.13; 6-in. 28 gage, $3. 46, and 
7-in. 28 gage, $4.06 per crate. These 
prices are all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—We have recently stated 
several times that in view of the heavy 
demand for black and_ galvanized 
sheets, an early advance in prices was 
inevitable. This has come, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the sheet 
and tin plate interest of the Steel Cor- 
poration having announced an advance 
effective from Monday, February 26, 
cf $3 per ton on black sheets, $5 per 
ton on galvanized, $3 per ton on blue 
annealed and $6 per ton on auto body 
sheets. The prices in effect now on 
sheets in large lots by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. are as follows: 
5.50 cents for 28-gage black, 4.60 cents 
for 28-gage galvanized, 2.65 cents for 
blue annealed, gages 9 to 10, and 5 
cents for 222-gage for automobile budy 
sheets. The prices on the independent 
sheet mills are from $3 to $5 per ton 
higher than these prices, depending on 
the quantity, the delivery wanted and 
the customer. Local jobbers that handle 
sheets say their stocks are badly 
broken, and that deliveries by the mills 
are very slow. They have also marked 
up their prices to conform to the 
higher prices being named by the mills. 
The tonnage that will be used this year 
for automobile use will no doubt be 
the heaviest ever known in any one 
year in the history of the sheet trade. 

Wire Products.—Prospective buyers 
of wire nails find it very difficult to get 
any mills to take their orders. All the 
mills making nails and wire are sold 
up solid for at least two months, and 
are indifferent about placing more busi- 
ness on their books. There is an acute 
shortage of labor in most of the wire 
mills, and this is keeping down output 
to great extent. None of the jobbers 
is able to keep a full supply of nails 
in stock, their stocks being badly 
broken, especially in sizes more com- 
monly used. Local. jobbers are helped 
out in this to. some extent by the fact 
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A Plot-free Movie — ! 


— 


in one rapid reel— | I ¢ 


Mr. Carr O. Nurr de- 
clares he is hopeless- 
ly hunting hardware 
for his garage door. 


- 


But the hardware 
salesman, in one turn 
and two motions, does 
all the hunting in a | 


jiffy. 


At first sight Carr O. = 
Nurr recognizes that 


the hunt is all over. sal 





From the McKinney book you can 
show any man more ways and better 
ways to outfit a garage entrance than 
most men thought there were. It makes 
the story as plain as pictures can. 


Carr O. Nurr parts 
with the price with- 
out a struggle—and — 


‘ When they pick out their set, there 
hurries homeward. 


it is all complete in one handy box, 
ready to slip in the back seat and 
drive off. 


Quick turnover. Sure-fire selling. 
And customer satisfaction, without the 
least chance of a miss. 


These Complete Garage Sets are 
being nationally advertised for the 
hardware man’s benefit to the people 
you want for customers. Whose move 
is it? 

McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fade-out on Mr. Carr 
O. Nurr, bragging, as 
thecash register plays 
“When You Come to 
the End of a Salefull 
Day.” 





McKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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that there are three large wire mills 
in the Pittsburgh district, and they send 
trucks to these mills, and haul the 
nails and wire to their stores, thus get- 
ting better deliveries than the railroads 
give, and also because the mills are 
more willing to sell the local jobbers, 
as they do not have to bother with load- 
ing and shipping. Prices remain very 
firm, and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has just 
announced an advance of $3 per ton on 
all its wire products. Local jobbers are 
now quoting for small lots from store 
as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.10 to $3.15 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking and advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3. 00 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3. 00; galvanized wire, 
$3.60; galvanized barbed wire, $3. 80; 
polished fence staples, ' 
painted barbed wire, $3.60; pollshed 
fence staples, $3.45, cement coated 
nails, per count keg, $3.25 to $3.40; 
these prices being subject to the usual 
advance for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net 
less 2 per cent off for cash in 
days. Discounts to jobbers on woven 
wire fencing are 68 per cent off list. 


Tin Plate—The very heavy demarid 
for tin plate, coupled with the steadily 
advancing costs of manufacture, has 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Bldg., 
Cleveland, March 5. 


ETAILERS are getting their 
R stocks in good shape and a 

large share have purchased sea- 
in most spring, 
Con- 
sequently the volume of business is not 
as heavy as it was a month ago when 


sonable merchandise 
summer and early fall lines. 


there was a rush to place orders. This 
seems to have been stimulated by fear 
that delays in buying might mean in- 
ability to secure merchandise when 
needed. Although the volume of busi- 
ness has declined, this does not indi- 
cate any change from the favor- 
able business outlook. While acute 
shortages are not expected except in 
possibly a very few lines, manufac- 
turers are behind on orders and trans- 
portation delays are holding back mer- 
chandise. As a result, goods are 
coming in slowly to jobbing houses and 
jobbers have large shortage sheets. 
The market is very firm and several 
new price advances are reported. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
There are rumors of another price ad- 
vance on tires, but confirmation is lack- 
ing. Tire plants are being operated at 
close to maximum capacity. Jobbers 
are still getting a volume of orders. 
Accessories are moving rather slowly 
at present. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs. 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 53c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100; Reli- 
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resulted in the independent tin plate 
mills advancing their prices $5 per ton, 
or from $4.75 to $5 per base box. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
also advanced its prices $4 per ton, or 
from $4.75 to $4.95 per base box. These 
higher prices on tin plate are for de- 
livery in third quarter, all the mills 
being sold up to July 1, or longer. 
Jobbers that handle tin plate have 
marked up their prices to agree with 
the advances just made by the mills. 


Wire Cloth.—The jobbers are urging 
their retail trade to get under cover on 
wire cloth, as it is stated that practi- 
cally much of the entire output for this 
year is already sold, and there will no 
doubt be a shortage, worse than there 
was last year. Makers are restricted 
in output owing to the shortage in 
labor, and there is also delay in getting 
deliveries of materials from the mills. 
This promises to be the biggest year 
in sales of wire cloth that has ever been 
known in the trade, and dealers who 
have not yet covered on their supply 
should certainly do so at once. Prices 
in face of the heavy demand are very 
firm, and may be advanced before long. 
——Jobbers are quoting to the retail 


trade as follows: 12-mesh, painted 
black, 24-in. to 48-in., $1.85 per 100 sq. 


CLEVELAND 


able Jacks Ni. *. $1.00; No. 1, $1.25; 

No. 2 and 3, 1. 

Axes.— While the heavy buying is 
over, jobbers continue to get quite a 
few orders. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 

Barbed Wire—A fair amount of 
business has developed in barbed wire 
for early spring delivery. Shipment 
by manufacturers is slow but jobbers 
at present have fair stocks. 

Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment; galvanized barb wire, $3.80 
per 100 1b.; spools four point Lyman 
cattle wire, 80 rod spools, $3.35; 
Lyman hog wire, 80 rod spools, $3.60, 
light special hog wire, $2.60 per spool; 
light. special cattle wire, $2.50 per 
spool. 

Binder Twine—A heavy buying 
movement in binder twine has de- 
veloped since the recent announcement 
of prices and some of the jobbers’ re- 
port that their sales have been heavier 
than during the corresponding period 
in several years. Prices are very firm 
and some manufacturers have made ad- 
vances of 25 cents per 100 lbs. 

Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.25 per bale; 
white Sisal, $5.25 per bale; Manilla, 
550 ft., $5.75; Manila, 600 ft., $6.25; 
Manilla, 650 ft., $6.75. A discount of 

ec. per Ib. for 10,000 lb. lots and 

4c. per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory, is allowed. Warehouse 
prices are 12%c. per bale higher. 

Terms are 6 per cent cash June 1, 

net Sept. 1. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A 10 per cent price 
advance by manufacturers for the 
second quarter seems probable, but 
jobbers are carrying good stocks and 
an early advance in jobbers’ prices is 
not looked for. Sales are good. 
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ft.; 12-mesh, painted black. 18, 20 and 
22- -in., $1.95; 12-mesh, galvanized, 
24-in. to 36-in. -, $2.20 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14-mesh, golden bronze, in 50-ft. 
rolls, 24-in. to 36-in., $6.75 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14-mesh, golden bronze, in 
100-ft. rolls, 24-in. to 36-in., $6.65 per 
100 sq. ft. These prices are all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, no freight allowance. 


Poultry Netting.—This material is 


,being sold heavily for spring delivery, 


and there promises to be a serious 
shortage in supply. Makers are great- 
ly behind in shipments, one local job- 
ber that ordered six cars some time 
ago, so far has received only three 
cars, and on trying to hurry shipments 
on the remaining three cars was ad- 
vised that the entire output of this 
particular maker was entirely sold up 
for this year, and that he is trying to 
divide his output around as best he 
can. Prices are very firm, local job- 
bers quoting New Jersey galvanized, 
after weaving, 50 per cent off list; New 
Jersey galvanized, before weaving, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. List per bale 
of 150 ft. is as follows: 


Two-inch, 20 galvanized —12-in., 
$2.14; 18-in., $3.08; 24- in., $3.92; 30- in., 


pric es are strictly f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Large and small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 50 and 5 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, large and small cut 
thread, 45 and 5 per cent off list; 
stove bolts, 75 per cent off list; hot 
pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


Brushes.—The demand for paint and 
varnish brushes continues heavy and 
most manufacturers are reported to be 
several months behind on deliveries. 
However, jobbers still have good stocks. 
A few manufacturers have made a 10 
per cent price advance and advances by 
others are regarded as probable. 

Boilers and Radiation.—Prices on 
radiation were recently advanced 2! 
per cent and this was shortly followed 
by another advance of 2% per cent on 
both boilers and radiation. With the 
advancing “market, sales have been 
heavy. Deliveries are very slow. 


Clipping Machines.—A fair volume 
of business is being done in power 
clipping machines for dairy use and the 
demand for toilet clippers is heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 om 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 ieee 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 


Copper and Brass Sheets.—Several 
advances on brass and copper sheets 
have been made recently and these are 
now approximately 1 cent a Ib. higher 
than a few weeks ago. 

Eaves, Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for these is rather light 
at present. Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote prices as 
follows: for 500 ft. and over delivered 
in central territory; Galvanized con- 
ductor pipe 70 per cent off list, gal- 
vanized eave trough, 77% per cent off 
list, ridge roll 77% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
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The live hardware 


dealer says: 


BOSTON 
WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 


The largest hose manu- 
facturers in the world. 
Makers of the famous 
BULL DOG, GOOD 
LUCK and MILO 
brands of garden hose. 
Also makers of GOOD 
LUCK Jar Rings. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


‘The More I Study It— 
the Better I Like It! 


“The Boston nozzle is a wonderful piece 
of mechanism. 


“It is made of but three parts, all of 
which are made to gauges on automatic 
machines. It can’t get out of order and 
it will last a lifetime. Drive nails with 
it if you choose; it may scratch it, but 
it won’t hurt it. 


‘‘Stream, shower or mist with'a twist of 
the wrist. ’”’ 
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tings are quoted 65 per cent off list 
f.o.b. Cleveland or factory and 
square corrugated fittings 50 per cent 
off list. 


Fence.—Owing to the fact that de- 
liveries cannot be made within ten or 
twelve weeks, some of the jobbers are 
not pushing sales of fence. Prices are 
firm at the recent advance. 


Cleveland jobbers quote field fence 
at 65% per cent off list for car lots 
and 64 per cent off list for less than 
car lots. 


Fruit Cans.—Prices have come out 
on tin fruit cans for the coming season 
and jobbers have commenced to take 
orders. 


Jobbers quote quart fruit cans with 
waxed top at $5.25 gross, f.o.b. 
Cleveland. 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand is 
about normal for this time of the year. 
Prices have not changed for a long 
time but with the advance in galvanized 
sheets higher prices are looked for. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
$8.65 to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 
1, $13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 
; No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; 
at., $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per 

~ $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., 


Garden Tools.—Although the heavy 
buying is over, jobbers are still book- 
ing quite a few orders for garden tools 
and still have fair stocks. 


Glass Ware.—Heretofore nursing 
bottles have been handled by the drug 
stores, but a new line of nursing bottles 
of Pyrex ware has been brought out to 
be handled through the hardware trade 
and it is reported that the trade has 
taken hold of this in good volume. The 
bottles are made in three types, flat, 
wide mouth, and narrow neck, all the 
same price. 


Cleveland jobbers quote nursing 
bottles: 6 oz. 20c. list, 8 oz. 25c. list, 
10 oz. 30c. list, and competition bottle 
10c. list. 


Handles.—There is a fair demand 
for agricultural tool handles for early 
shipment. Jobbers have good stocks. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.: X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz., 4% ft., $3. 35 per doz. 


Incubators and Brooders.—The de- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 3. 


HILE retail hardware sales ere 
considered by the majority of 
dealers as good for this season of the 
year, the jobber is receiving a very 
nice volume of business from the 
dealer. Dealers are now trying hard 


to get their stocks in as good shape as 
possible for spring trade which will 
begin to be felt within a few weeks. 
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incubators continues very 


mand for 
heavy and brooders are moving well. 
Some manufacturers are now behind 
on deliveries but others can make fair 
shipment. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
‘Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 


egg, $39.50; 250-egg, $57.75; 500-egg, 
$98; 1000-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, $26.50. 


Lawn Mowers.—Although the early 
buying was very heavy there is still a 
fair volume of business in lawn 
mowers. Deliveries by manufacturers 
are slow and on this account a shortage 
is regarded as possible. 


Milk Cans.—Manufacturers have an- 
nounced a 5 per cent advance on milk 
cans and jobbers will mark up their 
prices accordingly. 

Nails and Wire—Sales continue 
fairly heavy for shipment from jobbers’ 
stocks. Deliveries by manufacturers 
show no improvement. Prices are firm 
at the recent advance. 


Cleveland Jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.15 per keg; the same for 
mill shipment, $3 per keg; car lots, 
mill shipment, $2.90 per keg; No. 9 
galvanized wire, $3.75 per 100 ib.; No. 
9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; 
cement coated nails, $2.65 per 100 
lb.; polished staples, $3.45 per 100 lb. 


Neck Yokes.—Owing to an advance 
on both forgings and malleable cast- 
ings a 5 per cent advance has keen 
made on neck yokes. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
It is reported that most manufacturers 
have sold their entire output and that 
retailers will have to depend on jobbers’ 
stocks if they wish to place additional 


orders. The market is very firm. 
Cleveland jobbers ae 4 Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 


sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2. 45 per 100 sq. ft.; 

white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list; gaivanized before weav- 
ing, 30, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Pruning Shears.—These continue to 
move well and stocks are ample. 


Rope.—Most of the spring business 
has been placed so that the demand 
for rope at present is only moderate. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 
manilla rope, 19% cents per pound 
for mill shipment and 20% cents per 
pound for stock shipment; best qual- 
ity sisal rope, 15% cents per pound 
for mill shipment and 16 cents for 
stock shipment. 


Rubber Roofing.—Some manufac- 
turers of rubber roofing have advanced 
prices from 5 cents to 15 cents per sq. 


TWIN CITIES 


Considerable difficulty is found in ob- 
taining stocks of many items. 

Retail hardware dealers who carry 
stocks of radio supplies and equipment 
report a very good volume of business, 


although not quite so rushing as dur- 


ing the holidays. 

Conditions in the farming communi- 
ties are slowly improving, and the car 
shortage is not as severe as a few 
weeks ago. Some parts of the Dakotas 
were snowbound about Feb. 15 and 
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and other advances are probable. Strip 
shingles have been advanced 25 cents 
per sq. 

Paints and Varnishes.—Retailers are 
buying quite freely and are looking for 
a heavy volume of business this year. 
Manufacturers are still able to make 
fair shipments. Mixed paints are un- 
changed but linseed oil and white lead 
have advanced. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best makes 
of mixed paints at $2.60 to $2.75 per 
gal. for colors, $2.75 to $2.99 for 
white, linseed at $1.08 per gal. for 
raw oil, $1.10 per gal. for boiled oil 
and turpentine at $1.67%4 per - in 
barrel lots, and white lead at 14\%c. 
per lb. in 100 Ib. kegs. 


Screen Doors.—These are not active 
at present. The bulk of the buying 
has been done and it is too early yet 
for pick up orders. 

Sleds.—Jobbers have been doing a 
very good volume of business in sleds 
since the recent establishment of prices. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sleds as 
follows: Flexible Flyers, 38-in., $3.75 
42-in., $4.50; 7-in., $5.75; 52-in 
$6.25; Junior Racer, 49- in., $5; Racer, 
57-in., $6, these prices being subject 
to a 33 1-3 per cent discount. re- 
fly Coasters, . ; 36-in., 
$2.75; 40-in., $3.40; 45-in., $3.75, all 
subject to a 40 per cent discount. 
Lightning Guiders, 32-in., $ 
doz.; 34-in., $14 per _ doz.; 
$16.25 per doz.; 40-in., $18.25° per doz. 
All net prices. 


Screws.—The demand is fair and 
stocks are ample. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote .wood screws as fol- 
lows, .y Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round aa blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off ‘list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 7244, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 


Sporting Goods.—Early spring buy- 
ing is pretty much over so that sport- 
ing goods lines are rather quiet at pres- 
ent. Jobbers are now shipping base- 
ball goods and fishing tackle. 

Stoves.—There is practically no ac- 
tivity in coal heating stoves at present. 
Prices on some makes at least will re- 
main unchanged to July 1. 

Steel Sheets.—The sheet market is 
very active and prices still show an 
upward tendency. Jobbers have ad- 
vanced galvanized sheets. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
$4.40 for No. 28 black, $5.50 for No. 
28 galvanized and $3.65 for No. 10 
blue annealed. 


Valves and Fittings.— A price ad- 
vance of 5 per cent has been made on 
malleable fittings and on brass and cast 
iron valves. 


Cleveland jobbers quote malleable 
fittings at list and standard brass 
valves at 35 per cent discount. 


were without train service for several 
days. 

Builders’ Hardware.— The outlook 
for business in builders’ hardware con- 
tinues to be unusually good, and pres- 
ent indications are that the biggest 
job will not be to sell the goods but to 
get them from the jobber or manufac- 
turer. Judging by the sales of auto- 
mobiles the sales of garage hardware 
alone will be exceptionally heavy. 


Axes.—Sales of axes continue to be 
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Removable Burner Tray 
One of the many 1923 improvements 














This sanitary burner tray, finished in two- 
tone porcelain enamel, is exclusive with 1923 


SUPERFEX models. Askthe salesmantoshowyou 
the many other improvements and refinements. 
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Announcing the Improved 


1923 SUPERFEX Models 


AST June the world’s finest, fastest-cooking Oil Range was first dis- 
played—New Perfection, with SUPERFEX Burners. Sales proved 

it the greatest cook stove value ever offered. Satisfaction to users 
and double profit to dealers, made it the outstanding success of 1922. 


Now, in new models,we offer improvements and refinements not found 
in other stoves at any price—added appeal to the consumer—assur- 
ance of dealer sales and profit breaking even last year’s great record. 
We are backing our dealers with advertising on both SUPERFEX and 
Blue Chimney models eclipsing any stove campaign ever seen—a 
year-’round campaign in leading national magazines and farm papers, 
reinforced by hundreds of dominating newspapers, in April, May, 
June and July. 

Pick the line witn the big, quick turnover. Order your New Perfec- 
tions—Blue Chimney and SUPERFEX—Ovens, Cabinets, etc. Ask 


the salesman or write for our new 64-page catalog. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7114 PlattAve., Cleveland,O. 
Sold in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Lted., Sarnia, Ont. 


NEW PERFECTION Oi] Range 
with SUPERFEX Burners 
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of about fair average volume. Prices 
remain very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 
Bolts.—Jobbers and dealers catering 

to the large consumer and manufactur- 
ing trades report a very substantial 
demand. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to keep stocks in good condi- 
tion. Prices remain as for some time 


stocks, 
carriage 
carriage 


from jobbers’ 
Small 
large 


quote 
Twin Cities: 

45-5 per cent; 
45 per cent; large machine 
50-5 per cent; large machine 
50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 


Churns.—Most of the business at 
present is sales by the jobber to the 
dealer. An average amount of busi- 
ness is expected, although with the in- 
creasing amount of creameries there 
is less home churning being done. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—The demand for this line will 
open up just as soon as warmer 
weather prevails. Prices show no 
change since last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 
100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 

Files.—There continues to be some 
improvement in the demand for files 
as general business conditions continue 
to show a gain. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60- 

5 per cent. , 

Galvanized Ware.—Retail demand 
continues to be rather light at present 
but is expected to develop. shortly. 
Stocks are in good condition. Prices 
have shown a slight increase. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $6.65 per doz.; No. 2, $7.50 per 
doz.; No. 3, $8.75 per doz.; heavy gal- 
vanized tubs No. 1, $10.75 per doz.; 
No. 2, $12 per doz.; No. 3, $13.50 per 
doz.; standard 10 quart galvanized 
pails, $2.85 per doz.; 12 quart, $2.55 
per doz.; 14 quart, $2.95 per doz.; 
16 quart stock pails, $4.50 per doz.; 
18 quart, $5.20 per doz. 
Hose.—Dealers who did not make ar- 

rangements last fall are getting their 
stocks in shape for the spring demard. 
Locally, at least, there is an increasing 
demand for garden hose in % in. size 
as being the most satisfactory for lawn 
purposes. Price is about 1 cent less 
than % in. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % in. molded hose, 
12c. to 14c. per foot; % in., 5 ply hose, 
llc. per foot; % in., 3 ply “competition 
hose, 9%c. per foot. 


Lawn Mowers.—Most of the dealers 
who have a large demand for lawn 
mowers have no doubt supplied their 
needs. For those who have not the 
following prices are given. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists; medium grade — bearing 
mower, $8. 35 to $9.50 each 
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Milk Cans.—While the retail de- 
mand is showing some improvement, 
prices in this issue are given mainly 
for the dealers’ information. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Railroad milk cans, 

5 gal., $2.60 each; 8 gal., $3.15 each; 

10 gal., $3.25 each. 

Nails.—Present indications are that 
the big difficulty will be to get nails 
sufficient to meet the demand. Every 
effort is being made by the jobber and 
dealer to get in stocks before the rush 
begins. Prices are as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.85 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.10 per keg base. 


Paints—The painting season will 
soon open up and for dealers’ informa- 
tion the following prices are given: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade house 
paint, $2.80 per gallon; second grade, 
$2.10 per gallon; white lead, $12.83 
per hundredweight. 


Planters.—There is, of course, no re- 
tail demand at the present time. Prices 
given for dealers’ information only. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Potato planters, 
$9.75 per doz.; corn planters, $9.75. 


Poultry Netting.—The market for 
poultry netting will open up with the 
first warm weather and dealers who 
have not already done so should get 
their stocks in shape for a good spring 
demand. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 


Sash Cord.—Retail demand is of 
small volume, but demand is expected 
to be exceptionally good as soon as the 
building season gets under way. Prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8 
sash cord, 79c. per 1b.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 47c. 
per Ib. 


Sash Weights—Demand for imme- 
diate delivery is rather light, but con- 
siderable interest is being shown in 
sash weights for later delivery. Prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, «$2.25 
per cwt. 


Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
There is of course no retail demand, 
and prices are simply given for the 
dealer’s information. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8x6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 

24 in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 

ee 24 in. extension, $6.50 per 

OZ. 

Screws.—Demand continues to be 
very good for practically all sizes of 
wood screws, more especially for later 
delivery. Prices remain as for some 
time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 

75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 

cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
More interest is now being shown in 
tris line with the approach of the spring 
season. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 


stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
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bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, par caro 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


Solder—The solder market con- 
tinues to be very active and during the 
past several weeks there has been an 
increase in price with each report. 
Prices have again shown an advance of 
14 cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 30c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Ther® is a steady im- 
provement in the demand for steel 
sheets and this has been further stim- 
ulated by increasing prices. There has 
heen an advance of 15 cents per 100 lb. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized 
steel sheets, $6.15 per cwt.; 28 gage 
black steel sheets, $5.15 per cwt. 


Tacks.—There is just about an aver- 
age demand for tacks at this time. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8 oz. American 
cut tacks, 60c, doz. pkgs.; 8 oz. tinned 
carpet tacks, 65c.; 8 oz. blued carpet, 
60c.; 11 oz. double pointed, 32c. 


Tin Plate—Demand for tin plate is 


holding up very well and an increas- 


ing demand is expected as the build- 
ing season gets under way and manu- 
facturing conditions improve. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke 
tin plate ICL 20 x 28, $18; roofing tin 
IC 20 x 28, 8 Ib. coating, $12.75 


Washers.—There is just about the 
average amount of business being done, 
with a slight improvement noted dur- 
ing the past week. Prices are as fol- 
lows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % in. wrought 
steel washers, $4.75 per cwt.; 1 in., 
$4.35 per cwt. 


Wheelbarrows.—Considerable _inter- 
cst is now being shown in wheelbarrows 
for contractors’ use, and dealers are 
also ordering the garden and stave 
barrows. Prices remain as last quoted.’ 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire Cloth.—There is quite a little 
anxiety shown by dealers as to whether 
or not they are going to get in their 
stocks for spring. Considerable diffi- 
culty is being experienced in getting 
stocks. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per ag Nad Ft. $ 
galvanized, $2. ‘55 per 100 sq. ft. 
Wire.—There is a very ane volume 

of business coming in from the dealer. 
The jobber is having considerable diffi- 
culty in getting in his stocks. A good 
demand is expected for field fence as 
well as for barbed wire fencing. Prices 
show no change since the advance re- 
ported in the preceding issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. in ities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80 rod spools, $3.37; 
galvanized cattle, $3.64; painted hog 
wire, $3.60; galvanized hog _ wire, 
$3.91; smooth black annealed wire No. 

9, $3. 75 per cwt.; —— galvanized 

annealed wire No. , $4.20 per cwt. 
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Sell 
the BROWNEE 


Fruit Press 





There is Good Profit 


in it for you 


The Brownee Fruit Press is a household necessity. 
Whether yours is a city or country trade, you’ll find 
people want the Brownee. Just let your customers 
know you stock it and you will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the number of sales. 


Made of solid oak and aluminum, the Brownee is 
rust-proof. Fruit acids cannot harm any part of 
it. Brownee has all the old style fruit presses 
beaten to a frazzle. It is simple to operate and 
easy to clean. There is absolutely no waste with 
a Brownee. 


Order some Brownee Fruit Presses right away. 
There is a real demand for them. 8000 were sold 
in just one state last year. They sell for five dollars 
retail (East of the Mississippi), in only one size— 
eight quart capacity. Sold only through jobbers. 
Give us the name and address of your jobber if he 
doesn’t carry Brownee Presses. 


M. J. BROWN MFG. COMPANY 
2671 Salmon Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is pointed out in the Chamber’s re- 
port that “there is a long list of func- 
tions which trade associations perform 
in the interest of their members and of 
the community at large. These func- 
tions are illustrated by the standardiz- 
ing and safeguarding of the quality of 
goods, the reducing of waste in manu- 
facture and distribution, the promotion 
of trade, both domestic and foreign, and 
the upbuilding in scores of other ways 
of industry and commerce. 

“Activities are not uniform with all 
trade association,” the report continues. 
“The great diversity of problems be- 
fore the numerous branches of a highly 
complex industrial and commercial 
structure causes an equal diversity in 
activities undertaken by organizations 
representing these different fields. 


“One association may be spending 
large sums of money in China in an ef- 
fort through education to improve the 
quality of the raw material upon which 
all of its members depend. Another 
may be devoting equal effort to scienti- 
fic tests of the durability of the product 
its members produce. A third may be 
seeking to prevent losses through 
frauds which only as a result of asso- 
ciation activity can be brought to light 
and placed before public authorities.” 


Against Government Control 


In its report, the committee opposes 
Government control of trade associa- 
tions. On this point, the committee says 
that “the possibility that a trade asso- 
ciation may err by violating a statute 
no more justifies any attempt on the 
part of Governmental authority to con- 
trol trade associations in all of their 
activities than the possibility of illegal 
acts on the part of individuals warrants 
like supervision over all their actions.” 


With respect to the statistical activi- 
ties of trade associations, the committee 
is of the opinion “that trustworthy in- 
formation concerning capacity, produc- 
tion, stocks, sales, and prices is essen- 
tial to the effective operation of indus- 
try and trade under competitive condi- 
tions. The voluntary reporting of such 
information to trade associations, and 
the subsequent publication or dissemi- 
nation of such information in a manner 
which makes it available not only to 
contributors but also to consumers and 
to the public generally, is beneficial 
alike to the field of business and the 
public and does not constitute a re- 
straint of trade.” 


Guarantees Against Price Declines 
Condemned 


The guarantee against price decline 
given by manufacturers and jobbers in 
many lines has again been challenged 
by the Federal Trade Commission as an 
unfair method of competition. In this 
case the commission has attacked cer- 
tain wholesale grocers’ associations 
which are alleged to employ a coopera- 
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tive plan of discriminating in favor of 
manufacturers who give these guar- 
antees. 


In a complaint issued by the com- 
mission, the Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association Co. and its stockholding 
members are charged with adopting a 
conspiracy which, by means of united 
action, tended to force manufacturers 
then failing to guarantee against de- 
cline in prices to extend such a guar- 
antee or to be placed at a great dis- 
advantage in competition with manu- 
facturers who did so guarantee. 

In carrying out this plan, it is 
alleged, the association through con- 
certed methods compiled lists of man- 
ufacturers guaranteeing against price 
decline, and of manufacturers who re- 
duced prices without protecting whole- 
salers on their unsold stocks by such 
guarantee. These lists, the complaint 
states, were circulated among the 
members of the association along with 
similar lists compiled by other associa- 
tions, thus advising the respondent 
members that their efforts to secure 
guarantees were being supplemented 
and supported by sister associations. 


All these acts, the commission avers, 
have a tendency to destroy competition 
and to lessen substanially independence 
of action on the part of individual 
manufacturers of food products in their 
dealings with stockholding members of 
the respondent association. The asso- 
ciation and its members have thirty 
days in which to answer the charges 
before a day for further hearing will 
be set by the commission. 


Must Not Pose as “Manufacturers” 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a final decree in the test case 
initiated some months ago upon a com- 
plaint alleging that concern advertis- 
ing as a manufacturer when it does not 
actually own or control a manufactur- 
ing plant, is engaged in unfair competi- 
tion. This is the decision of the com- 
mission in a case against the American 
Turpentine Co., a concern trading un- 
der the name of North American Fibre 
Products Co. and having its principal 
office in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In its investigation of the case the 
commission found that the respondent 
in the sale of paints, varnishes, etc., 
used advertising material indicating 
that such products were manufactured 
by the North American Fibre Products 
Co. and that this company had factories 
in a number of cities throughout the 
United States, thereby leading people 
to believe they were saving the cost of 
a middleman. The commission found that 
neither the American Turpentine Co. 
nor the North American Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co. owned or controlled any fac- 
tories and that the cities mentioned in 
their advertising matter were homes of 
manufacturers from whom respondent 
purchased goods for resale purposes. 

According to the order issued by the 
commission the respondent must there- 
fore cease from using‘ statements in 
advertising literature or otherwise to 
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the effect that it is a manufacturer un- 
less the respondent actually owns or 
operates a factory. The respondent is 
also ordered to discontinue the use of 
lists of cities in which respondent 
claims to have factories unless respon- 
dent owns factories in cities so listed. 


Raises Interesting Question 


This decree raises an interesting 
question with respect to the liability of 
concerns which sell under their own 
labels goods manufactured for them by 
other producers. Under the common 
law the parties who place goods on the 
market under their own labels are the 
responsible producers and may be pro- 
ceeded against if the goods are inferior 
or harmful. ; 

In the case of a medicinal product, 
for example, if the same should prove 
to be poisonous and result in the death 
of a consumer, an action would lie 
against the parties whose names ap- 
peared on the label and not against the 
actual makers. The reason for this 
rule is obvious; the party placing the 
goods upon the market is the one who 
“holds them out” to the public and 
who indicates by his labels, circulars 
and other advertising matter the pur- 
pose for which they are to be employed. 

To hold the actual manufacturer 
liable in such a case might work a 
serious and unjustifiable hardship for 
the reason that the actual producer 
would have no voice in determining the 
manner in which the goods were to be 
used by the consumer. Thus a prepa- 
ration perfectly harmless when used 
externally might prove a deadly poison 
when administered internally. Only 
the party placing the goods on the 
market would have any voice in deter- 
mining the purpose for which tiey 
were to be used. 

In the case proceeded against by the 
Federal Trade -Commission, however, 
the order appears to be based solely 
upon the allegation that the parties 
marketing the goods have actually mis- 
represented an important fact. In 
claiming to be producers they attempt 
to account for their ability to make 
lower prices or to supply better goods 
than would be possible in the case of 
& concern saddled with a middleman’s 
profit. 


New Tariff Big Revenue Producer 


If Joe Fordney or Porter McCumber 
had had the nerve to claim during the 
debate on the tariff bill last summer 
that the first year’s operations under 
the new law would produce a revenue 
of a half billion dollars, he would have 
been hooted from the halls of Con- 
gress. And yet, that is what the new 
schedules promise to do and he would 
be a rash man who would now put down 
a small bet that they would not do it. 

Statistics gathered by the Treasury 
Department show customs receipts for 
the first fifteen days of February to be 
$24,730,955 as compared with $17,522,- 
234 for the entire month of February, 
1922. Indications now point to a new” 
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RIENDLY hardware merchants 

throughout the trade tell us that they 
can sell two Auto VACUUM Ice Cream 
FREEZERS (at a greater profit per sale) 
in the time that would ordinarily be taken 
to sell one of the old-fashioned, crank- 
handle variety. The VACUUM FREEZER 
constitutes a LIVE LEADER for live 
Hardware Dealers. And a live leader 
means volume sales. 
The VACUUM FREEZER has no crank! 
Nor has it any small, easily broken, or 
easily lost parts. It has only 3 parts— 
the container and two covers. It is im- 
possible for the ice cream mixture to come 
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A Live Leader 
Means Volume Sales 


in contact with either salt or ice. The 
mixture freezes in 40 minutes, on the same 
principle as the vacuum bottle. 


Through our national advertising, appear- 
ing in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home. 
Journal, Delineator, Holland’s Magazine 
and Designer, 5,000,000 families (13,000,- 
000 people) will be reached each month 
throughout the Spring and Summer. Some 
of these people are coming into your store 
for Auto VACUUM Ice Cream 
FREEZERS! 


Write to your jobber or direct to us for 
prices and literature. Use this coupon. 


cfuto VACUUM Ice Cram FREEZER 


This coupon is for your convenience 


AUTO VACUUM ICE CREAM FREEZER CO., 


220 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Send prices and literature to 


Name 


Address 
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nonthly high-water mark to be set by 
February notwithstanding that it is 
the shortest month. of the year. 


The steady flow of merchandise 
through the Atlantic seaboard custom 
houses leads the experts of the Treas- 
ury Department to predict that the 
tctal for this short month may approx- 
imate $55,000,000. The total rolled up 
in January was no less than $46,345,- 
991, an amount wholly without prece- 
dent if we except last September when 
anticipatory importations were rushed 
in on a tremendous scale to escape the 
higher duties of the new law. 

Conservative observers here have 
been disposed to assume that troubled 
conditions in Europe would affect im- 
ports, but apparently they have not 
done so. On the contrary, there has 
been a steady increase in shipments 
and the merchandise is being absorbed 
gs rapidly as it is landed. 


European Troubles Not Felt Here 


The situation in the Ruhr has been 
counted upon by Treasury experts to 
siow down our imports but while there 
has been some shrinkage in our re- 
ceipts of merchandise produced in the 
territory of the Central Powers de- 
ficiencies in any lines are apparently 
being made up by increased production 
and exportation in others. 

The record made by the Fordney- 
McCumber law knocks the bottom out 
of a great deal of economic theorizing 
and will tend to discourage tariff ora- 
tors in the future from making cock- 
sure predictions as to what will follow 
the enactment of new — schedules 
whether higher or lower. Opponents 
of the Fordney-McCumber bill de- 
clared that the new schedules would 
keep out imports because the proposed 
rates of duty were “prohibitive.” They 
further declared that if our own people 
were unable to buy goods abroad we 
could not hope to sell our own products 
and, therefore, our foreign trade wouid 
be destroyed. 

Of course, nothing of the kind has 
happened and Messrs. Fordney and 
McCumber, both of whom have now re- 
tired to private life, may well congrat- 
ulate themselves upon having started 
many a hard dollar toward the Treas- 
ury without in any way hampering our 
export trade. 


Demands for Tariff Changes Fall Off 


The new tariff law has been on the 
statute books for five months and al- 
though in the first sixty days nearly 
100 applications for changes in rates 
were filed with the Tariff Commission 
only a handful of such applications 
have been received during the past two 
months. This would indicate that par- 
ties who were dissatisfied with the 
rates as fixed by Congress and went to 
work immediately to induce the Tariff 
Commission to change them have be- 
come reconciled to existing conditions. 

In a good many cases it is known 
that parties who filed applications for 
rate changes have decided not to pur- 
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sue the matter further and it is prob- 
able that only a fraction of the cases 
now on the Commission’s file will re- 
ceive serious attention. In spite of the 
efforts made by the Commission and its 
friends to secure more generous treat- 
ment at the hands of Congress it failed 
to secure the appropriations desired 
and great care will have to be exercised 
in the expenditure of the available 
funds. 

In spite of criticisms, more or less 
ill-advised, the Commission has not yet 
given any publicity to the cases which 
have been reported to it by the advis- 
ory board and upon which it will con- 
duct public hearings prior to the for- 
mulation of recommendations to the 
President as to changes. It is under- 
stood that there are only a dozen such 
cases on the Commission’s docket but 
no information is available even as to 
the character of the industries affecied. 

It is understood that when the Com- 
mission takes up these cases for seri- 
ous consideration it will come out into 
the limelight and conduct its inquiry 
in public. Hearings will be held and 
all interested parties will have an op- 
portunity to follow the proceedings in 
detail. 


Sporting Goods Production Shows Big 
Increase 


The current revival in outdoor sports, 
which appears to have embraced every 
game from golf to jack-stones, is re- 
flected in a one-third increase in the 
production of sporting and athletic 
goods, according to the recently con- 
cluded survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. These reports show that the 
value of products of establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of sporting and athletic goods 
amounted to $31,811,000 in 1921, as 
compared with $23,840,000 in 1919 and 
$13,235,000 in 1914, an increase of 33.4 
rer cent from 1919 to 1921, and of 
140.4 per cent for the seven-year pe- 
riod 1914 to 1921. In addition, goods 
of this class were manufactured as 
sibsidiary products by establisments 
ciassified in other industries to the 
value of $2,907,000 in 1921, $1,495,000 
in 1919, and $839,000 in 1914. 

Among the products of the establish- 
ments assigned to this industry classi- 
fication are boxing gloves, punching 
bags, Indian clubs, dumb bells, exer- 
cise machines, base ball, basket ball, 
football, golf, polo, and tennis goods, 
bulletin and score boards, snow shoes, 
toboggans, playground apparatus, 
water wings, artificial flies and baits, 
fishing rods and tackle, clay pigeon 
traps, decoys, gun cases, shell boxes, 
ete. The manufacture of ammunition, 
fivearms, awnings and tents, nets and 
seines, and billiard tables, bowling al- 
leys, and: accessories is shown under 
separate classifications. 


New York and Illinois Make Half 


Of the 152 establishments reporting 
vroducts valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, forty were located in New York, 
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thirty-six in Illinois, eleven in Massa- 
chusetts; nine each in Michigan and 
New Jersey; seven in Ohio; five each 
in Connecticut and Maine; four in Cal- 
ifornia; three each in Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; and 
one each in Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Massachusetts, the leading 
State in the industry in 1921, as meas- 
ured by value of products, reported 
21.4 per cent of the total value of 
products for that year. 

In March, the month of maximum 
employment, 7557 wage earners were 
reported, and in September, the month 
of minimum employment, 6513, the 
riinimum representing 86.2 per cent 
of the maximum. The average number 
of wage earners employed during 1921 
was 7061 as compared with 6412 in 
1919. 


Would Eliminate Excess Varieties 


The Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce has 
launched a laudable movement among 
the distributors of the country looking 
to the elimination of excess varieties 
in all lines of merchandise. The de- 
partment lays great stress upon the 
savings and increased profits which can 
be effected by “an active study of sim- 
plification.” 

There is undoubtedly opportunity in 
many lines to work some substantial 
reforms, especially in the light of the 
experience of certain industries during 
the great war stress. But when the 
National Chamber undertakes to deal 
with styles, especially of women’s 
clothes and their accessories, it is not 
surprising that it should report that 
“even the most casual investigation of 
this subject leads into the ungoverned 
whirl of a vicious circle.” 

The adventurous spirit who is in 
charge of this investigation contends, 
however, that “at least a beginning 
might be made in those trades where 
fashion is an important element by a 
study of “certain general types,” but 
he certainly should have provided him- 
self with several lightning rods before 
declaring that “even women’s hats 
rsight reveal certain results if a study 
were made of the frames upon which 
are festooned the fluffs of fur, flowers, 
winter’s fruits and farm products.” 


I am prepared to wager a new straw 
hat to a doughnut, without any dough, 
that the man who made that sugges- 
tion is unmarried. 


Marlin Hardware Co. Requests 
Catalogs 


The Marlin Hardware Co., 110 Ful- 
ton Street, New York City, exporters 
and jobbers in hardware, auto acces- 
sories and janitors’ supplies, request 
catalogs on hardware, novelties, cut- 
lery, auto accessories, radio equipment, 
housefurnishings, electrical goods, tools 
and clocks. These should be marked 
for the attention of H. Jacobson, man- 
ager. 
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For the Perfect 
Bathroom 


There is beauty in a bathroom equipped 
throughout with immaculate BATH- 
WHITE Fixtures. Their matchless 
color and harmonious designs blend with 
other well chosen fittings and create an 
atmosphere of cleanliness and refinement 
that marks the perfect bathroom. 





Bathwhite Fixtures are strong and dur- 
able. They are sold at moderate prices 
that make easy sales and yet allow a lib- 
eral profit for dealer and jobber. Each 
fixture is marked with the name “BATH- 
WHITE” and packed in an individual 


carton. 


Write today for sample, prices and dis- 
counts. 


E.H.TITCHENER & CO. 


WIRE GOODS ‘HEADQUARTERS 


BINGHAMTON , N-Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 74 Murray St., Phone Barclay 5181 
Los Angeles, 205 Wholesale Terminal Bldg., Phone Pico 669 
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Metal Cooler Has Seamless Ice Con- 
tainer 


Cordley & Hayes, 7-9 Leonard Street, 
New York City, announce a new model 
metal cooler, known as the New “XXth 
Century” Metal Cooler. The cooler has 
several interesting features. It comes in 
an attractive art green finish, adding in 
appearance and dignity to the lines of the 
cooler, and presenting a color that har- 
monizes with any setting. It is also fin- 
ished in white enamel. The cooler contains 
a seamless, non-leakable ice container, 
made of heavy galvanized steel and de- 
signed to hold the weight of all size water 
bottles. Its inside surface is clean and 
smooth and contains no rough edges or 
bumps. The container is seamless. The 
cooling crock is another innovation, and so 
designed and shaped that cleaning the in- 
side is not a difficult matter—in fact, at a 
glance the eye can detect any accumulation 
of dirt inside. Its gradual, sloping walls 
make it possible for one to apply a clean- 
ing cloth to all parts of the interior with- 
out trouble. 


Foot Throttle for Fords 


Williams Bros. Aircraft Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., announces the introduction of 
a new medium priced model in the Ford 
foot throttle field. The new model em- 
bodies the basic mechanical principles of 
the regular Williams Accelerator. It is 
easily installed, simple in operation, sturdily 
constructed, and has no complicated parts. 
Installation is accomplished by disconnect- 
ing the regular Ford pull rod at the hand 
throttle, and clamping the Williams “Junior” 
Accelerator in place. An accurate adjust- 
ment is made through the medium of one 
screw, held in place by a lock washer as 
shown in upper illustration. Action on the 
carburetor is obtained through a spring 
steel control wire and the regular Ford pull 
rod. The accelerator does not interfere 
with the operation of the hand throttle. 
The accelerator is made of steel parts, 
nicely finished, and is packed in an attrac- 
tive carton. Shipping cases contain twelve 
and thirty-six accelerators. In order to 
assist the hardware merchant in the sale 
of this article the company also has in 
course of preparation an extensive national 
advertising campaign. 


Non-scratching Grinding Compound 


A new babbitt bearing grinding com- 
pound has been put on the market by the 
Pep Mfg. Co., 33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York. The new product is named 
“Safety First” to emphasize the fact that 
the abrasive material contained will not 
scratch steel and will not imbed itself in 
babbitt metal. It is designed to facilitate 
fitting a set of bearings in a gasoline mo- 
ter. The compound is put up dry and can 
be mixed with either oi] or water-as pre- 
ferred. 4 t 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Hand Screw of Durable Construc- 
tion 

With jaws of maple wood, oil soaked, the 
Slydeasy Hand Screw, made by Bass Bros., 
Inc., 375 Rider Avenue, New York City, has 
handles of malleable iron and is easily 
opened and closed. The construction is said 
to result in a very durable device in that 

















the handles are n@m-breakable and the 
screwing pressure is applied through a 
small drop forged steel bushing counter- 
sunk in the outside face of the jaw, thus 
in no way weakening the strength of the 
wood. In eacK handle, where thumb and 
forefinger naturally come, are two drop 
forged steel triggers. A slight pressure of 
the fingers and these triggers release the 
screw and the jaws slide open and shut 
over the screws. The Slydeasy Hand Screw 
is easily taken apart. It is made in two 
sizes: No. 2 has 12-in. jaws and No. 3 has 
14-in. jaws. The wood used in the jaws is 
1% x 24% in. 


Cantilever Springs Increase Ford 
Comfort 


Detroit Approved Springs, made by the 
Detroit Approved Spring Co., 5531 Wood- 
ward Avenue, at Palmer, Detroit, Mich., 
are designed to increase the riding comfort 
of Ford automobiles. The springs are of 














cantilever construction and are designed 
not only to absorb shocks but to deflect 
them. They have double the capacity of 
the ordinary Ford equipment, for there are 
two springs instead of the usual one. In- 
stead of the usual short span of free spring 
between wheel and body, the new springs 
provide a full length spread between wheel 
and opposite shackle. They may be easily 
installed on any model Ford without re- 
moving wheels or perches. 


Ingenious Chain Container 


Manufacturers are continually striving 
to design better and more practical meth- 
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ods for packing their wares. In fact, the 
development of the proper container often 
goes through an experimental and testing 
stage analogous to that through which the 
product itself has passed. Among the 
newly devised packages or containers to 
make their appearance recently is the Stop- 
Waste Keg, developed by the Chain Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for use in con- 
nection with its line of chain products, 
such as pump, sash and plumbers’ chains, 
dog leads, horse and cow tie-out chains, 
hammock chains and other smooth edged, 
non-kinking chains. This keg was devised 
to pack 500 ft. of chain, a greater length 
than could be housed in the company’s 
other containers, one of which is a card- 
board package holding 100 ft., the other a 
wooden reel containing 250 ft. The keg 
itself is the common wooden variety, well 
constructed and strong, reinforced by four 
steel bands. But the unique feature is the 
method whereby the end of the chain is 
always prevented from slipping back into 
the keg after the chain has been drawn out 
and cut off. A small hole, anout 1%-in. 
diameter, in the top of the keg is covered 
by a stiff leather flap tacked by one end. 
The other end of the flap is cut into a “V” 
notch which extends just over the edge of 
the hole. Chain can easily be pulled out 
of the hole since/it raises the fap and per- 
mits a free passage of the chain. But 
when the pull on the chain ceases, the “V” 
notch of the flap catches between the links 
of the chain and virtually acts as a trap 
door, preventing the chain from going back 
into the keg. Hence the free end of the 
chain is always convenient for a quick 
withdrawal of more chain, besides the 
chain remaining in the keg is properly pro- 
tected, kept clean and none wasted. 





Floor Scraper Is Easily Adjusted 


The handle of the new Sargent Adjust- 
able Iron Floor Scraper, made by Sargent 
& Co., New Haven, Conn., is set on a uni- 
versal joint and can be readily adjusted to 
bring the cutter to any position desired. 
The blade is reversible and all four edges 
may be used without removing the blade 
from the clamp. It is only necessary to 
loosen the handle sufficiently to turn the 
blade until the new cutting edge is in posi- 
tion. The scraper has a wood handle, is 
simple in construction and durable. 





New Type of Brace Wrench 


The improvement in this new type of 
double power brace wrench made by Wal- 
den-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, Mass., is 
illustrated by the cut. The extra loop is 
in position to transmit the most power with 
the least effort. The shorter sweep when 
using the center grip requires less hand 
travel and accomplishes more speed. The 
(No. 20) display and stock board, supplied 
in connection with the wrench, carries five 
of each of four sizes. It is an attractive 
display and a successful selling arrange- 
ment. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 














WEsT SALEM, OHIO. —J. B. Crosby 
has sold his hardware stock to the 
Perry Hardware Co., which now com- 
prises automobile accessories, automo- 
bile tires, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, clocks and watches, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
glass, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and swings, harness, mechanics’ 
tools, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, shoe findings, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines. 
A line of harness, horse collars and 
sporting goods has been added, on 
which catalogs are requested. 

LIVINGSTON, TENN.—The Arnold 
Hardware Co., Inc., doing both a 
wholesale and retail business, has in- 


creased its capital from $24,000 to 
$48,000. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN. — The whole- 
sale and retail stock of the Reed 


Haynes Hardware Co. has been sold. 
The Brown-Haynes Hardware Co. is 
the purchaser. 

DALLAS, TExX.— The Uneek Hard- 
ware Shop has commenced business at 
407 N. Bishop Street, with C. B. 
Knighten as manager. 

NEW RICHMOND, Wis.—The Hughes 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated. 
The capital is $25,000, and the con- 
cern’s stock comprises automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, auto stor- 
age batteries, barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, crockery and _ glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks’ and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, in- 
cubators, paints, oils and . varnishes, 
picnic equipment, prepared roofing, 
rope and twine, shoe findings, stoves, 
and ranges, toys, games and washing 
machines. 

Fort SMITH, ARK.—The Hunt Hard- 
ware Co., 802 Garrison Avenue, will 
discontinue business. 

PLAINVIEW, ARK.—George P. Cates & 
Son, who recently suffered a fire loss, 
request catalogs on a general line of 
hardware and furniture. 

PUTNAM, CONN. — Babbitt’s Repair 
Shop, 7-9 Pomfret Street, has added a 
line of sporting goods, on which cata- 
logs are requested. 

LAKELAND, FLA.—B. F. Wilson and 
G. D. Williams have commenced busi- 
ness here under the name of the Lake- 
land Hardware Co. to deal in the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Builders’ hardware, building 
paper, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline en- 


gines, glass, guns and ammunition, 
mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, pumps 


(small), refrigerators, rope and twine, 
silverware, sporting goods and _ stoves 
and ranges. The store is modern in 





every respect, containing new shelving, 
showcases, counters, etc. 

WAYNESBORO, GA.—The Palmer-Lewis 
Hardware Co., Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $10,000 to deal 
in automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical specialties, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, guns, 
harness, heavy hardware, housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, musical instru- 
ments, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, shoe findings, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, stoves and ranges and tin 
shop. Catalogs requested. 

URBANA, ILtL.—The A. W. Moore Co., 
208-210 W. Main Street, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. 
The concern will deal in builders’ hard- 
ware, cutlery, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, glass, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and swings, heavy 
hardware, housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, phonographs, pumps, refrigera- 
tors, rope and twine, seeds and fertil- 
izers, stoves and ranges and washing 
machines. 

SAYBROOK, ILL.—H. D. Stine has pur- 
chased the stock and fixtures of George 
E. Rauscher. Both stocks will be con- 
solidated in the building formerly 
occupied by Mr. Rauscher. 

FITHIAN, ILL.— The Price-Plotner 
Hardware Co., successor to Price & 
Plotner, requests catalogs. 

CuHIcAGO, ILL.—Swann’s Hardware & 
Electrical Supplies, 129 East Sixty- 
ninth Street, owner of the stock of 
Theodore Bein and John Schich, re- 
quests catalogs on bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, electrical specialties, 
electrical supplies, flashlights, glass, 
mechanics’ tools and paints, oils and 
varnishes. 

ANDERSON, IND.—C. A. E. Rinker 
has opened a branch store at 822 Main 
Street, which will be operated under 
the name of The Anderson Hardware, 
and requests catalogs on a general line 
of hardware. 

LAPEL, IND.—The Sears Hardware 
Co. has commenced business here, 
carrying a complete stock of hardware. 

RICHLAND, IND. — William Herman 
has moved his hardware and implement 
stock to a new location. 

DEcoRAH, Iowa.—H. J. Bidne has 
taken over the hardware business of 
Winger & Bidne. 

OBERLIN, KAN.—J. G. Hutfier, whose 
stock was destroyed by fire, is erecting 
a new brick store building, which it is 
expected will be ready for occupancy 
about June 1. Catalogs requested on 
store fixtures. 

WEsTBROOK, ME.—The Knight Bros. 
Co., 823 Main Street, formerly Knight 
Bros. & Co., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $12,000 to deal in 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, cutlery, dairy supplies, 





flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, ga- 
rage hardware, glass, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and swings, heavy 
hardware, incubators, linoleum and oil- 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, picnic equip- 
ment, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, radio 
equipment, rope and twine, seeds and 
fertilizers, shoe findings, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys, games 
and washing machines. Arthur L. 
Knight and others are the incorpora- 
tors. 

SENATOBIA, Miss. — The Perkins 
Hardware Co. has started in the hard- 
ware business here. The lines handled 
will include: Automobile accessories, 
automobile tires, auto storage batteries, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical specialties, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline, glass, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and swings, 
harness, heavy hardware, incubators, 
insecticides, housefurnishings, linoleum 
and oilcloth, luggage (trunks, hand- 
bags), mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, 
musical instruments, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, picnic equip- 
ment, phonographs, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, radio equipment, refrigera- 
tors, rope and twine, shoe findings, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, vulcanizing depart- 
ment, washing machines and wall 
paper. 

CLINTON, MicH.—Fred G. Van De- 
Mark has succeeded to the business of 
A. B. Van DeMark. The present owner 
plans on putting in new shelving and 
show cases. Catalogs requested on 
builders’ hardware. 


BURWELL, NeEB.—The Aaron Weber 
stock of hardware has been sold. 
Mitchell Bros. are the purchasers. 

WALLACE, NEB.—Spencer Bros. have 
gale their stock to C. M. Hay- 
en. 

KEARNEY, N. J.—The Kearney Hard- 
ware Co., 2 Kearnéy Avenue, has been 
incorporated to conduct both a whole- 
sale and retail business. C. K. Hamil- 
ton and others are the incorporators. 
Catalogs desired on a general line of 
hardware and paint. 

HOLLAND, N. Y.—The Kirkby Hard- 
ware Co., purchaser of the stock of 
Paul J. Wurst, requests catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Clark-Wig- 
gins has been incorporated by J. L. 
Wiggins and others, with a capital of 
$25,000. A retail stock of the follow- 
ing is carried, on which catalogs are 
desired: Barn equipment, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, flashlights, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heavy hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, rope and twine, silverware and 
sporting goods. 


